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Social Arts For Boys 


N educator once said, “There is 
Faire wrong with home eco- 
nomics when only girls take it.” Perhaps 
this person was correct. In the beginning, 
home economics started as a teaching of 
skills in cooking and sewing for girls. 
Since then it has advanced and spread out. 
Today what is the purpose of homemak- 
ing or, as it is called in many places still, 
home economics? Homemaking should 
kelp boys and girls to develop ideals for 
personal, home, and family living. It 
should provide activities in everyday liv- 
ing of boys and girls. Not only must 
these activities be provided for, but youth 
must be guided and aided in meeting these 
for the best attainable results. It should 
make, “for more ideal living unhampered 
by the traditions of the past,” thus guid- 
ing and encouraging active thinking, feel- 
ing, and doing in the problems of every 
day living. The boy needs education for 
personal or every day living and there is 
no subject which can make a more worth- 
while contribution to this education than 
can homemaking. 

The questions then arise, if homemak- 
ing is taught in the public schools to boys, 
should it be taught to boys alone or to 
beys and girls together? Should home- 
making be taught as a separate course or 
as a part of other subjects? At what 
period in the life of the individual should 
it be taught and how much time should be 
devoted to it? What should be included 
in a homemaking course for boys? Should 
the course be called homemaking or some- 
thing else? 

Requests coming from boys in the high 
school in which I teach served as a spark 
to light my interest in homemaking for 
boys. During the summer session at the 
University of Kentucky in 1935 my inter- 
est was furthered through discussions with 
the instructors in home economics educa- 
tion, After reading articles and theses 
to find out what thought about 
teaching homemaking to boys, I decided to 


others 
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By Nell Pelphrey 


Lancaster High School 
Lancaster, Kentucky 


find out a few things for myself. Per- 
mission was obtained from my _ superin- 
tendent to conduct an experiment to help 
determine whether homemaking should be 
taught to boys alone or to boys and girls 
together in the ninth grade and to help de- 
termine what to include in the course if 
it should be taught. I used the follow- 
ing plan for the experiment: 

During the second semester, a period of 
eighteen weeks, I was to work with boys 
of the ninth grade alone and the second 
year for the same period of time with 
Per- 
mission was also granted from the Voca- 
tional Board to substitute this time for 
eighteen weeks of related science. Both 
groups received high school credit just 
the same as in any other subject. To cir- 
cumvent any remarks in thinking the 
course as being “Sissy” and for those boys 


ninth grade boys and girls together. 


of the more feminine type, the course was 
called “Social Arts for Boys” instead of 
“Homemaking for Boys.” 

In preparation for a tentative course | 
listed the subjects I thought should be in- 
cluded. To supplement list, other 
teachers of homemaking were questioned. 
Since the opinion of others in different 


my 


fields would be valuable to help deter- 
mine what should be taught in such a 
course, the following people were inter- 
viewed: A mother who worked outside 
the home, a mother who had only home 
interests, a mother who was very active 
in club work, a doctor, a minister, a 
young lawyer, a boy who had _ finished 
high school and was going to college, a 
high school boy who would not be in the 
class, a boy who worked at a gas station, 
a football coach, and a teacher of history. 
The results of the interviews showed that 


a need for the subject was felt and the 





following phases were considered im- 
portant: (1) The boy and his human re- 
lations, (2) food in relation to the boy and 
his needs, (3) the home of the boy and its 
surroundings, (4) clothing in relation to 
the boy and his needs, (5) first aid, and 
(6) the choosing of a vocation. 

The opinions of the people interviewed 
showed phases should be attacked mostly 
from the standpoint of creating interests, 
desires, understandings, appreciations, and 
should include only a few manipulative 
processes. 

With the aid of these results the tenta 
tive course was arranged as follows: 

with Others. Twelve 
(1) meaning of home; (2) 


Living lessons. 
its members, 
their responsibilities, and desirable quali 
life and leisure time. 
and Spending Money. Nine 
(1) Methods and means of earn 
(3) 


for 


ties; (3) family 

Earning 
lessons. 
ing; (2) wise methods of spending; 
wise methods of saving; (4) plan 
spending and saving. 

Manners for All at All Times. 
(1) Manners at home; (2) con 
duct at (3) 


places; (4) duties of escort for girls and 


Fifteen 
lessons. 
school; conduct in public 
older people; (5) gifts for boys and girls 

Food in Relation to the Boy and his 
Needs. Twenty lessons. (1) Good health 
(2) planning and preparation of 
table (4) 


selection of meals 


habits ; 
meals; (3) service; 
(5) 
outside home; (6) buying food for home 

Practical First Aid (1) 
Simple home remedies; cuts 


simple 
duties of a host; 


Nine lessons 
(2) 
to care for them; 


minor 
and wounds and how 
(3) (4) 
municable diseases, causes, prevention, and 
care; (5) food for the sick 


bandaging ; few common com 


Clothing in Relation to the Boy and 
his Needs. Fifteen lessons. (1) Rela 


tion of clothing to health; (2) selecting 
and buying clothing; (3) simple home 
test to make when buying; (4) care of 


clothing 
(Turn to page 468) 















By Mary Margaret Lynch 


HE making of the kitchen Christmas wreath in our 

i je Economics department is a privilege confined 

to the seventh grade, by a custom of three years standing 

which in any school is long enough to make the tradi- 
tion both hallowed and hoary. 

Our basement room is used for a combination Home 
Economics room and cafeteria. That first year, it looked 
so very drab and un-Christmasy as the holidays ap- 
proached, that we felt quite dejected to realize that school 
money was not designated for such frivolous things as holly 
wreaths. 

Then came the seventh grade girls—and inspiration. The 
long sewing-dining tables were decorated with bowls of 
pine branches, still bearing cones; red candles were bedded 
in wax-filled discarded jar-lids, and the bases concealed 
with more sprigs of pine, but—we had no wreath for our 


door! Everyone agreed that we must have something 
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really unusual; the result is shown in the wreath above. 

For the foundation we used a hoop, eighteen inches in 
diameter, made of heavy wire—a donation from our grocery 
store (1 think it came from a nail keg). The yards of red 
tape, used to wrap the greens and decorations on the frame, 
came from the fruit man, who used it to tie bunches of 
celery. 

We used curly swiss chard for our green to carry out 
the “kitchen” spirit. If the wreath is expected to last 
longer than a few days some other green should be chosen 
To add color, we washed carrots, a small red pepper or two 
and onions. These were pierced with thin wires and twisted 
on the frame in clusters, after the chard was securely 
fastened. To finish the wreath, we looped it with rows of 
fluffy white popcorn and bright red cranberries which had 
been strung with needle and thread and hung it on our 
door. The complete wreath resembled those of the Della 
Robbia plaques. The vegetables might be given a gloss and 
preserving coat. of shellac if a lacquered finish is desired 
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Planning a Business Career 


How Can The College Aid the Home Economics Student Who 


Wants a Commercial Career? 


HE ever-changing economic and 

social world in which we live is a 
sufficient challenge for all of us in 
specialized fields of teaching to recog- 
nize we have both a responsibility and 
a contribution to make in training stu- 
dents who are to meet these changed 
conditions. Just as technological 
changes in industry have affected prob- 
lems of the consumer so have these 
same technological changes altered the 
vocational positions which our college 
students hope to enter. 

Few of our students know definitely 
for what vocation they want to pre- 
For those who plan to go into 
definite cur- 
How- 


pare. 
teaching, a more 
riculum has been agreed upon. 
ever, for the girl who plans to go into 
some commercial position, there has 
been less attention or consideration as 
to the courses which will be best. While 
this group is probably in the minority, 
further consideration is justified. 

For colleges in which there is no 
centralized agency for vocational in- 
formation, testing, etc., the responsi- 
bility for such information rests pri- 
marily on the teacher in the specialized 
field. Thus counseling and other func- 
tions of guidance involving occupational 
opportunities and knowledge of basic and 
specialized training require pertinent 
considerations. Just what are the per- 
sonal qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in business? What courses beyond 
the basic Home Economics courses 
should constitute her major sequence? 
If we have had no specialized training 
or experience as a background we may, 
however, direct the student to unbiased 
sources of information. I mention as 
examples three bulletins published by 
the Federated Council of Art Education 
and the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations on the occupations of 
“Fashion Illustration,” “Costume De- 
sign” and “Designing Dress Acces- 
sories” which give an excellent and un- 
biased picture of these three occupa- 
tions. A similar study by Dorothea De 
Schweintz, sponsored by the National 
Guidance Association, titled “Occupa- 
tions in Retail Stores” provides a re- 
liable discussion of the education, 


or less 


, 


training and and experience as well as 
the physical and personal qualities in- 
retailing experi- 


herent in successful 
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By Hazel B, Strahan 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing 


ence. 
for the 
nomics” 


A third pamhplet “Preparation 
Business Field of Home 
gives valuable suggestions as 
positions in the 
world the Home 
Economics trained person is prepared. 
Authentic this kind should 
be available reference and 
they will tend to give her balance in 
judgment and permit of self analysis 
They will 


Eco- 
to various types of 
business for which 
sources of 


for student 


as to aptitudes and abilities. 
reveal limitations inherent in the posi- 
tions toward which they are directing 
their effort. They may find they have 


mistaken interest for ability and find 
that four years of college isn’t full 
preparation for the job. Actually 


training in the trade or a period of ap- 


prenticeship is ordinarily required, for 


class room techniques are not trade 
Colleges and the trade do 
yardstick of 
either training or 
formance. Obviously there is both in- 
sufficient time and facilities in college 
for the student to acquire the skill and 
specialized techniques required by the 
trade. Inasmuch as the ultimate objec- 
tives of the 
organization are unlike it is self evident 
that their trans- 
ferred without considerable adaptation 


techniques. 
not 
surement 


use a common mca- 


for per- 


school and of a business 


training cannot be 

There are many points of similarity 
in the vocation of home making, teach 
ing, and in the business field. Certainly 
the qualities and abilities that make for 
success are applicable, in the main, to 
all. Strong basic the 
ences, art, food preparation, nutrition, 
clothing appreciation and construction, 


courses in sci- 


textiles, economic and social problems 
in relation to the family are unques- 
tionably necessary. 

Since these will be largely covered 
in the first two years the problem of a 
major sequence in the last two years 
planned. The field of 
inajor interest and the type of position 
for which the student wishes to prepare 
will determine her choice of additional 
clothing, 


is then to be 


courses in textiles, 
food preparation and household equip- 


all of which for 


art: or 


ment, are necessary 





skill. A 
applied in all of 


course in 


the acquisition of 
lJemonstrations as 


these fields is highly desirable. For 
positions requiring textile or food 
analysis additional courses in textile 


and physiological chemistry and phys- 
should be As 


recommended 


ics added. electives in 


related fields courses 
Eng- 
Mar- 

Ac 


possible a 


would include Speech, Business 


lish, Journalism, Economics of 


keting, Economics of Retailing, 


counting and whenever 
specialized course in retail apprentice 
ship training. 

Unfortunately adequate subject mat- 
ter preparation is not the only requisite 
One 


only 


business. 
that 
cent of the failures in business are due 


for success in 


director 


personnel 
estimates five per 
to lack of ability. More failures seem 
due to the absence of certain personal 
qualities. Desirable qualities most fre 
quently cited by employers include en- 
alertness, 


thusiasm, responsiveness, 


poise, clarity of purpose and appear- 
ance. One must work with and for 
many different personalities and = so 


traits of tact, versatility, and resource- 
fulness are important. Sometimes a col- 
lege degree may seem more of a lia- 
bility to a 
that her associates frequently have less 
formal training. She able to 
with jealousies 


graduate than an asset in 


must be 


cope professional and 


occasionally, what seem to her, un 
cthical procedures. . 
that particular 


should be given the quality of adapta 


It seems emphasis 
bility for it is in this connection that 
the the 
student in her first position after leav- 


severest criticism comes of 
ing college. Often she seems unable to 
adapt the 
hard physical work, tension and strain 
the 


too, 


happily to long hours of 
expected of 

adapt 
use intelligently her technical and theo 
She 
ever farther and readjust or alter her 
standards as to the 
the commodity she sells. She must de 


of producing results 


her. Then, she must and 


retical subject matter. must go 


intrinsic worth of 
velop a sensitivity to inherent values 
at different price levels. No one is apt 
to have forceful enthusiasm in selling 
goods or services in which they only 
passively believe. 
that 


It is likewise impor- 
sense her employer's 


(Turn to page 464) 


tant she 
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HE first historical mention of the 

Christmas tree, the center of Yule- 
tide festivities in almost every Christian 
land, is in 1605, when a certain respected 
citizen of Strassburg writes that “... at 
Christmas they set up fir-trees in the 
parlours at Strassburg and hang thereon 
roses cut out of many-coloured paper, 
apples, wafers, gold-foil, sweets, etc.” 

Apparently the gay Christmas tree and 
the merrymaking which attended its en- 
joyment were frowned upon by members 
of the Strassburg clergy because, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, we 
read in the works of Dr. Johann Konrad 
Dannhauer, a _ noted professor and 
theologian, of “. . . the Christmas- or fir- 
tree, which people set up in their houses, 
hang with dolls or sweets, and afterward 
shake and deflower.” “Whence comes the 
custom,” he says in another passage, “I 
know not; it is child’s play ... far bet- 
ter were it to point the children to the 
spiritual cedar-tree, Jesus Christ.” 

In spite of the disapproval of theolog- 
ians, the Christmas tree flourished on 
German soil in all its picturesqueness. 
By the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Weihnachtsbaum was popular in 
many sections of the country, while by 
the middle of the following century its 
use was fairly common. 

A charming old German legend at- 
tributes the origin of the Christmas tree 
to Martin Luther. One Christmas Eve, 
says the story, Luther was so impressed 
by the sight of the brilliant stars shining 
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Monkmeyer Service 


The keyhole has a strange 

fascination for children the 

world over when Christ- 
mas Eve draws near! 





in the clear winter sky that 
he went to his garden, cut 
down a small fir tree and 
adorned it for his children 
with countless lighted tapers. 
“This tree,” said Luther, “is 
an image of the starry 
heavens from which Jesus 
Christ came down to earth.” 
From Germany the tradi- 
tion of the Christmas tree 
spread to other countries. 
References to it appear in 
English literature as early as 
1789, but the tree was not 
commonly used in Great Brit- 
tain until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
Princess Helene of Meck- 
lenburg introduced the first 
Christmas tree to Paris in 
1840, and some fifty years 
later over thirty thousand 
trees were said to have been 
sold in the French capital 
alone. Denmark and Norway 
enjoyed Yule trees in 1830, 
but Sweden did not adopt 
them for over thirty years. 


Modernistic paper figures 
are novel as Christmas tree 
decorations and clever results 
may be obtained at small 


cost. 
(From Jacobi-Roth) 


The Christmas Tree 


in Many Lands 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


In spite of these chronological discrep- 


ancies, however, many countries claim 
through their popular traditions and 
legends, to be first in giving the Christ- 
mas tree to the world. 

According to a medieval French legend 
the vision of the first Christmas tree 
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With the chiming of the joyous 


Christmas bells the woodcutter’s 
tin. On the threshold of his hut 
they stopped, breathless with joy, 
for there stood the little fir in a 
blaze of Far into the 
the 


friend; 


beauty. 


children stayed with 
but 
home, laden 


the 


night 


their when _ they 
gifts, 


animals of the 
Florentin’s 


started with 


they beheld 


forest crowded near 
lighted windows. And from the 


day that Florentin lighted the first 














Swedish children believe that Jul 
Tomte, the wee red-capped gnome who 
dwells in the attic, must be remembered 
with grdt, or rich rice porridge at Yuletide. 
In return for this favor the little man 
watches over the welfare of the household 
throughout the coming months. Some- 
times, when the house is quiet and 
everyone has gone to bed, the Jul Tomte 
is thought to creep out with his com- 
panions and dance around the Christmas 

tree. 


came to a knight who one day beheld a 
huge tree covered with burning candles. 
Some of the candles were upright, others 
were upside down; and at the very top 
was a beautiful child around whose head 
played a_ golden light. The knight, 
troubled by the strange vision went to 
the Pope and asked him its meaning. 
“My son,” said the Pope, “the tree you 
have seen represents mankind. The 
candles are the good and the bad human 
beings of which mankind is composed, 
while the Child is Jesus Christ who 
watches over all.” 

From Alsace, land of legends, comes a 
precious tale of the saintly Florentin* 
and the Christmas tree of the forest. 
Saint Florentin dwelt in a tiny hermitage 
in the forest of Haslach, where he be- 
friended bird and beast and was beloved 
by all living creatures. As the holy 
Christmas season approached Saint Flor- 
entin wished to celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus in a way which would give joy 
to his young friends, the woodcutter’s 
children. 

Tenderly he cut from the forest a 
slender fir which sparkled with snow and 
glittered with hanging icicles. Taking the 
tree to his hut, he decked it with apples, 
nuts, festoons of red hawthorn berries 
and wooden toys, fashioned with his own 
skilled hands. Then the good man made 
little flour and honey cakes—such as one 
always finds on Alsatian Christmas trees 
—baked in the shape of a cross within a 
circle. Last of all, he made tiny bees- 
wax tapers, for the tree, despite its gay 
deckings, seemed forlorn indeed without 
something to make it glitter as if in the 
sun. 


*La Merveilleuse Histoire du Bon St. Floren- 
tine d’ Alsace, by L’Oncle Hansi. 
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tree for his little friends of the 
uel forest, so says the legend, folk 
oi Alsace have celebrated Christ- 
mas with a tree which is lighted with 


many tapers. 

In this matter-of-fact age, alas, Ameri- 
can children have to content themselves 
with trees lighted by electric bulbs rather 
than the wax candles which still are used 
on the Christmas trees of rural Europe. 
Jacob Riis, writing charmingly in his 
autobiography, The Old Town, 
the beauties of the candle-lighted Yule 
tree of his youth: 

“When Ansgarius preached the White 
Christ to the vikings of the North, so 
runs the legend of the Christmas tree, 
the Lord sent His 
Faith, Hope, and Love, to help light the 
first tree. Seeking one that should be 
high as hope, wide as love, and that bore 
bough, 


recalls 


three messengers, 


the sign of the cross on every 
they chose the balsam fir, which best of 
all the trees in the forest met 

quirements. Perhaps that is why there 
clings about the Christmas tree in my 
old home that which has 
from 


the re- 


preserved it being 
swept along in the flood of 
senseless luxury that has 
swamped so many things 
in our money-mad day. 
Every time I see a tree 
studded with electric lights, 
garlands’ of _ tinsel-gold 


festooning every branch, 
and hung with the hun- 
dred costly knicknacks the 
storekeepers invent year 
by year ‘to make trade,’ 
until the tree itself disap- 
under its 


pears entirely 


burden, I have a_ feeling 
has been 
the kindly 


Wax can- 


what a_ fraud 
practiced on 

spirit of Yule. 
dles are the only real thing 
Christmas 
candles of 


tree, 
that 


for a 
war 


St. Nicholas, the gift 

bearer of Germany, is 

preparing the children’s 
Christmas toys. 





Pictures by 
introduction 
New York 


(From Christmas 
Children, with an 
by Edmund Dulac. 
Public Library.) 





children sought out Saint Floren- 


mingle their perfume with that of burn 
ing fir, not the by-product of some coal 
What if the 
they 


oil or other abomination. 


boughs do catch fire; can he 
watched, and too many candles are taw- 
Also, red apples, oranges 


and old-fashioned cornucopias made of 


dry, anyhow. 


colored paper, and made at home, look a 


hundred times better and fitter in the 


green; and so do drums and toy trumpets 
and a rocking-hor se 
that 


forty dollars, or anything like it.” 


and waldhorns, 


reined up in front need not have 
cost 

There are many who agree with Jaco» 
Riis that much of the inner significance 
of Yuletide is lost by decking the Christ 
mas tree with commercial lights and ex 
pensive “store” trimmings. Even though 
wise fire laws require the substitution of 


bulbs 


tapers of 


electric for the more lovely wax 


our European neighbors, we 


can at least do much to revive the fine 


old 


by hand. Originality may be exercised to 


custom of making tree decorations 


a surprising degree in directing the artis- 


tic energies of school children toward 
the creation of humorous or beautiful or- 
naments for the Christmas tree. Every 


child and every age group, from kinder 
garten to high school, can have a defi 
part in Very 


popcorn and 


nite making decorations. 


young children string 


cranberries, gild or 


can 
silver walnuts, make 


festoons of interlacing colcred paper 


rings, fantastic “fairy flowers” or cornu 


copias to be filled with homemade sweets 


Even the paper angel shown on the oppo 


site page can be made without serious 


difficulty and will make a brave showing 


‘ 


page 470) 


(Turn to 
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Personality Development Through Clothes 


66 OTHING to wear but clothes” 

N is an old familiar saying but 
we believe in giving it a new applica- 
tion at Stephens College. We _ say, 
“Nothing to wear but clothes, so why 
not make those clothes as attractive 
and as expressive of personality as pos- 
sible?” A woman’s ability to dress 
herself well is usually taken for 
granted. But with what sad results it 
is easy to see if one looks around at 
the variety of poor color combinations, 
poor lines, and cheap fabrics that ap- 
pear on about every other woman that 
one meets. And it is appalling if one 
considers the probable advantages 
these women have had. More than 
likely they have been to college for at 
least one year, but almost certainly 
they have been through high school 
Our high schools and colleges turn out 
thousands of girls every year with a 
rather good knowledge of English, 
Mathematics, History, French, and 
possibly Latin, and usually with some 
beginnings of a vocational training and 
yet completely ignore the fact that the 
girl’s appearance is detrimental. We 


at Stephens College feel that academic 


proficiency is not enough. Of what ad- 
vantage is it to the girl to have a fine 
mind in an unattractive head? Of what 
use is the excellent vocational training 
if the girl will never get beyond the 
reception clerk because of a sloppy ap- 
pearance? It may not be possible for 
every girl to be beautiful; it may not 
be possible for every girl to be bril- 
liant; it may not be possible for every 
girl to buy expensive clothes; but it is 
possible for every girl, granted an av- 
erage amount of intelligence, to present 
a neat, trim, smart exterior to a busi- 
ness and social world. 

This is our credo and we have set 
about trying to teach each and every 
girl how to achieve this end. All too 
many personalities have been warped 
through lack of the right clothes. By 
right clothes I do not mean expensive 
clothes but clothes that have been care- 
fully planned. Just take a look at the 
number of girls who do not make soror- 
ities every year. These girls usually 
have not made the grade because of 
unattractive clothes. Look at the girls 
who never have a date, who don’t get 
the job, who don’t get the proposal of 
marriage. This all sounds rather 
funny, but the thwarted, embittered 
personalities that result are not a bit 
funny. Every girl has the right to all 
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A student in the Clothing Clinic course 
designs a dress for herself. 


of these things and every girl should 
be helped to get them. 

We have set up at Stephens College 
a campus-wide clothing department. 
We are not only interested in those 
girls in our regular Home Economics 
Clothing classes; we are interested in 
every student in our college. And we 
have endeavored to set up the machin- 
ery that will enable every student who 
wishes it to have instruction in cloth- 
ing. We have besides our routine 
classes three phases of our work that 
are distinctly unique. We have our 
Grooming Clinic, our Clothing Clinic, 
and our non-transferable credit Cloth- 
ing classes. 





The Grooming Clinic is a consulta- 
tion service, rendered by an expert, on, 
principally, the care of the hair and 
skin and, secondarily, hair styling and 
training in make-up. The posture is 
also considered and close cooperation 
with the medical department and the 
physical education department is essen- 
tial. Voice also is a part of good 
grooming and the Voice Clinic works 
with us in helping the girls acquire 
better speaking voices. 

The Clothing Clinic is a service for 
every girl on the campus also. Here 
the girls may bring tired, worn-out 
clothes to have them altered or remod- 
eled. An experienced designer con- 
sults with the student as to her cioth- 
ing needs and then makes suggestions 
as to what may be done. She not only 
suggests but explains to each student 
who comes to her exactly why certain 
lines are best for her particular figure. 
This enables the girl to carry away 
with her something of permanent value 
in the future selection of her clothes. 
For it is not just a temporary service 
that we wish to render but something 
that will help her always. The stu- 
dent’s present wardrobe is looked over 
in her room and whatever needs she 
may have are listed, the probable cost 
estimated, and the itemized list is then 
sent to the parents for approval. If 
the parents approve, as they usually 
do, the necessary clothing is assem- 
bled. This can be done either by tak- 
ing the student to the local shops and 
helping her make her selections or by 
having her clothes made under expert 
supervision by dressmakers. This last 
is done by having several dressmakers 
work under supervision here at the col- 
lege. They are not paid by the college 
but receive the same fees that they 
would get in their own homes, the 
only difference being that it is more 
convenient for both the students and 
the dressmakers to have them all under 
one roof. The dresses are designed 
either by the student under instruc- 
tion or by the designer, or a photo- 
graph may be copied if the designer 
considers the costume suitable. The 
reception of this idea by the students 
has been overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 
We saw, last year, and aided in some 
manner, three-fourths of. the student 
body. 

Then also in connection with the 
Clothing Clinic we have classes in what 
we call Principles of Dress. This is 
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a class that meets twice a week and is 
open to the entire student body. In it 
the principle of colour, line and design, 
fabrics from the lay-man’s point of 
view, and budgeting are taken up. The 
students seem to like this course too, 
for we have about half of the college 
enrolled in it each year. We meet in 
five sections. Besides the regular 
work covered we have a number of 
question days when the students may 
feel free to ask about any matter con- 
cerning clothes or social usages. We 
include the last for we have found that 
many students are appallingly ignorant 
about the niceties of living, such as 
how and when to use calling cards, 
et cetera. These things may be of no 
great importance and yet they should 
be understood by everyone who has ad- 
vanced as far as college and who ex- 
pects to move in a cultured society. 

The third phase of our work of unique 
is the class in non-transferable 
This rather cumber- 


value 
credit Clothing. 


Miss Jervey in the Clothing Clinic, demonstrating how to drape a dress to suit 
certain figure needs. 


Miss Crook of the Grooming Clinic shows a student how to take care of her hair. 


some name simply means this: We 


number of 
wished to 


there was a large 
girls on the campus who 
learn to sew. However, most of these 
girls did not want to have to study 
textile laboratory work, as they did 
not expect to go on in Home Econom- 


found 


ics but simply wished to be able to 
make their own clothes. We formed a 
single section to take care of this group. 
But so many applied for admittance to 
the class that we had to form two and 
then sections. Finally, the en- 
thusiasm great that we could 
not handle the number who wished to 
So, we have now evolved 


three 
was so 


learn to sew. 
a scheme whereby these girls and the 
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regular Home Economics Clothing 
classes all work together in the cloth- 
ing laboratory but separate for tex- 
tiles by the simple process of the regu- 
meeting elsewhere for 
We have found that this 


realize that 


lar students 
those hours. 
works out very well. We 
it is a situation that could be improved 
upon but at the moment it is the best 
we can do for lack of space and staff. 
The credit 
ceives three hours of credit for gradu- 
ation from Stephens College but none 
We have as our objective 


non-transferable class re- 


for transfer. 
the development of skill, creative abil- 
ity, taste, judgment, and appreciation 


of dress in each student to enable her 


to better supply herself with whatever 
clothing The 
class proceeds along the same sewing 


needs she may have 


routine as the regular students, each 
girl progressing as fast as her individ 
ual abilities will allow. She receives 
instruction in the use and adaptation of 
commercial patterns and is taught the 
fundamental principles of pattern con 
struction. It is possible for the stu 
to take this course for two 
this 
efficient at making 
We try to get away from the old 
of the clothes 


ing as 


dent years 


and in way really become quite 


her own clothes 
idea 


look 


with 


home economics 


they were made 


Too many of the dresses 


though 
loving hands 

turned out in high schools and colleges 
utterly lacking in 


are well made but 


good design and style. So we stress 


line and design and smart color com 


binations just as much aS we demand 
good This 
puts in quite a bit of time on 
ing. We have found that a great many 
girls really have no clear idea of how 
much should be spent on clothes. This 
training for every 
girl, for no walk of 
life she may later find herself she will 


workmanship class also 


budget 


is a most essential 


matter in what 


certainly have to plan her wardrobe 


within some given sum of money 


They also plan special trip wardrobes 
to give them some practice in getting 
clothes for unusual climati 
conditions. This will 


know later when they 


together 
help them to 
travel, whether 


it be for a week-end trailer trip or 
around the world, what type of clothes 
pack best 
dresses will be 


For text books we use the very best 


and approximately what 


needed 
current magazines and newspapers as 
well as the usual costume design aids 

(Turn to page 462) 
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Problems In Consumer Buying: 
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Labels and their Contents as Aids in Buying 


RECENT 

buying habits revealed that more 
than sixty per cent of those replying 
seldom, if read the labels on 
packages, while size and weight were 
the only two facts looked for by those 
who said they did read labels. Lack 
of confidence in the importance of the 
statements or their accuracy were the 
reasons given by those who said they 
Whether the re- 
con- 


survey of consumer 


ever, 


did not read labels. 

sults of this survey 
sumer buying habits fairly or not, it 
does cause us to ask if labels merit 
the implied criticism. To what extent 


represent 


can they be used as an aid to better 
buying? 

To most people the that 
part of the package on the 
trade name and any other information 
may be printed; however, it also in- 
material 


label is 
which 


cludes tags, printed pasted 
to the product itself, printing directly 
on the product, as in the case of the 
selyage on yard goods, and all printed 
material contained within the package. 
The Federal Food and Drug Act and 
the Federal Insecticide and Fungicide 
Act set up certain legal 
regarding the statements which may 


regulations 


be made regarding the products in- 
cluded in Acts, and for that 
reason has defined a label in the fol- 
lowing terms: “includes any legend 
and descriptive matter or design 


these 


This is the seventh in a series of consumer 


buying problems by Miss Cook. The eighth, 
and last, will be published in January. 
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By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


printed, stenciled, stamped, seared, or 
impressed upon the article or its con- 
tainer and also includes circulars, 
pamphlets, etc., which are packed and 
go with the articles into the hands 
of the public, and such letters, circu- 
lars, pamphlets to which reference is 
made either on the label attached to 
the package itself, or any circular, 
pamphlets, etc., which accompany the 
package itself.” 

The purpose of a label is twofold; 
first, it Sérves to attract attention, and 
second, to furnish information. The 
psychology of consumer response to 
the shape, color, and design of a label 
is an important sales factor, and these 
are not only studied with care, but 
tests are made to check consumer 
opinion before the design is finally 
chosen. 

The amount and kind of 
tion on the label depend 
on the product itself. The trade name, 
of course, is always given, but the 
name of the manufacturer may or may 
not appear depending upon the own- 
ership of the trade name. The quan- 
tity or amount of the product con- 
the package may or may 


informa- 
somewhat 


tained in 
not be stated except in the case of 
foods and drugs when the federal and 
state laws require that weight, mea- 
sure, and numerical count be given. 
Quantity is not stated on many 
products such as dentifrices and cos- 


metics. Curiously enough, yardage is 


given on the spool of thread, and 
weight or yardage on skeins and balls 
of knitting yarn, both relatively un- 
important products. 

Some products contain directions 
required in their proper use; thus, the 
dosage is given for all drugs and 
medicines, the amount of baking pow- 
der to be used in proportion to a 
certain amount of flour, the necessary 
quantity of seasoning such as vanilla 
and others, and directions are given 
for the correct use of many kinds of 
machines or tools where the value de- 
pends upon proper handling. This 
applies also to those types of prod- 
ucts that must be assembled before 
use. An interesting example of a 
product which is almost worthless 
without these directions is found in 
the paper pattern; this also shows the 
usefulness of the illustration as a 
part of the label, particularly in con- 
trast to those which are merely in 
the nature of a trade mark. Some 
labels give directions for the proper 
care of the product such as “keep in 
a cool place,” “keep dry”; textile goods 
often carry laundering and_ other 
cleaning directions. 

Size is an important part of label 
information, and those found on 
many articles such as shoes, gloves, 
and hats are fairly accurate, but those 
on clothing will differ widely depend- 
ing upon the manufacturer. Size is 


also affected by style changes so that 
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in general, an approximate fit only 
can be expegted in clothing for 
women. Standard size may be ex- 
pected to appear on the label or con- 
tainer of many products related to 
equipment where parts must be re- 
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relating to the sale of foods which 


are found in these laws. Miss Jessie 
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1. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale 
under the distinctive name of another article 





2. If it be labeled or branded as to deceive or 





) placed and in products used or 
in the production of other 


goods, suchas nails, Screws, FE i tents shall have been substituted in whole or 
etc. Electric light bulbs, RANTEE ie in part, or if it fails to bear a statement on 


ON ‘ . ; the label of the quantity or proportion of any 
; cords and plugs, faucets, GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS AGAINST DAMAGE BY MOTHS =~; anstetle or hellttetaian deus ebldk ts een 
2 piping, and many other % This is your Certificate ..Save Wt” tains. 
" goods of like nature con- This blanket i gvoronteed by Sears agains! damage by mothe bora pered of fee year : 3. If when sold in package form, it fails to 
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ent infornvation relating to 
the quality of the product 
varies widely, depending 
upon the type of product 
itself, upon custom and 
consumer demand. The word “sterling’ 
on silver and the number of “carets” 
on a gold article are instances of defi- 
nite, verifiable statements of quality. 
Some goods are marked with the 
kinds of materials used in their pro- 
duction, particularly in the field of 
textiles. Acetate rayons are usually 
marked, and mixtures such as wool 
and rayon. In the case of wool and 
cotton blankets the wool content is 
labeled as “not less than’ five per 
cent or whatever the amount of wool 
may be. Silk is being labeled as “pure 
dye” to show that metallic weighting 
does not exceed more than ten per 
cent and also as “pure silk” to indi- 
cate that no other fiber has been used 
in combination. Textile goods may 
also be labeled to show that they are 
sunfast and tubfast. The consumer 





’ 


desiring both these qualities in the 
same fabric should see that these 
statements as well as a_ shrinkage 
statement are all on the label, for 
many goods are labeled for one and 
the others omitted. 

In foods and beverages the alcoholic 
content, if any, is usually given, as 
are also the ingredients in certain 
prepared foods, such as_ puddings, 
breads, etc. Often the statement shows 
what has not been added, as in the 
case of coloring matter and preserva- 
tives. 
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jJeading in any particular. 
5. If a combination is not plainly marked as 
“compound”, “imitation”, or “blend” with 

place of production stated. 
Canned goods may in some cases. _. ; ’ 
o. ae : ‘ The guarantee is an important part 

carry statements indicating quality 3 F 
se 9 66 ae “ of many labels and its nature and 
such as “fancy,” “choice,” and “stand- : 
ard,” but the qualities may be so 


loosely interpreted that they cannot 


value should be understood by the 
consumer. Psychologically the pur- 
pose of the guarantee is to provide a 
feeling of safety and security, a feel- 
ing of confidence in the product, its 


be considered as standard. Some can- 
ners are now using a descriptive form 
of quality labeling, but in some in- 


. seal es performance, and in the seller and \ 
stances this again is open to misin- 


: : his honesty and integrity. This is 
terpretation, as well as being too . 


general in nature to be helpful. An 
amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act in 1930 required the establishment 
of minimum standards of quality for 


especially valuable in the case of new 
products or new methods of doing 
business. Probably the most out- 
standing example of this is found in 
the history of the mail order method 
canned goods,—meat and meat prod- tity s 
of selling goods. People had been yr 
ucts excepted,—and goods not meet- . 
ing these standards to be labeled 
“Below U. S. Standard—Low Quality 
but Not Illegal.” This amendment 
also contains provision for the stand- 


accustomed to seeing and handling 
the goods that they bought and the 


“ 


idea of buying “sight unseen,” not 


to mention advance payment, was too 
means a dangerous an experiment to be tried 
ard of fill for containers. S ; nese 
: ‘ by any except the foolhardy. Abso 
Legal requirements’. relating to : : rie 
: . - lute honesty had to be proved in some ) 
labels are few with the exception of : 
those regulating the sale of food. The 
Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906 


provides chiefly for protection against 


way and the guarantee was the method 
used. The guarantee of one well 
known mail order house. still reads 


3 : : as follows: “We guarantee to save 
the adulteration and misbranding, of & : 
os ar : ; : you money, to deliver all merchandise 
foods in interstate commerce. State 


laws patterned on this act have since (Turn to page 460) 
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Period Furniture in the Modern Home 





An early American ladder-back chair. 


(Photographs from National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association) 


N the current popular trend toward 
| rather general building of small homes 
in America, a certain similarity is bound 
to exist where the size of the house and 
a limitation of the number of doors and 
windows exist. The burden of individ- 
uality and personality in the home falls 
particularly on the interior furnishings. 
The style of the house calls for suitable 
furniture and all the difference in the 
world will result from the proper choice 
of period furniture suited to the general 
style of the home, as well as to the small- 
er rooms. 

Lines that are simple, designs that stay 
as far as possible away from the bulky 
“white elephant” type, will prove basical- 
ly necessary in planning for suitable fur- 
niture in the small house. Each period 
has its lighter and more decorative pieces 
and from these the selection should be 
made in completing the interiors of to- 
day’s small homes. 

Before a successful attempt can be 
made in the presenting of a detailed 
course on period furniture a kind of men- 
tal chart of the history of various Eu- 
ropean countries and of the United States 
is of paramount importance. 

From the following brief notes it 
should be possible to develop a simple 
and effective wall chart which would 
serve teacher and pupil as an aid to plac- 
ing the various named styles of furni- 
ture chronologically in history. 

For memory convenience it is perhaps 
simplest to consider the approximate 200 
years from 1500 through 1688 in Europe 
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Washington, D. C. 


and the years from 1688 to the present 
time in discussions of furniture which 
includes both European and American 
styles. 

In the 1500 to 1688 period in England 
we have four divisions, based on the 
reigning sovereigns as follows: The 
House of Tudor Henry VIII (1509-1557) 
and Elizabeth (1558-1603). During the 
reign of Henry VIII the furniture style 
was called Tudor, and during that of 
Elizabeth it was called Elizabethan. 

2. Next came the Stewart line, broken 
part way by the period of the Common- 
wealth as follows: James I (1603-1625), 
Charles I (1625-1649), the Commonwealth 
(1649-1660) with Oliver Cromwell as 
Lord Protector, Charles II (1660-1685) 
and James II (1685-1688). The furniture 
during the rule of the Stewart line and 
of Cromwell is known as Jacobean. The 
three periods, Tudor, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean are the England Renaissance 
Periods. 

France Also Had Its Renaissance 

Looking at the history of France for 
approximately this same period, we have 
the reigning sovereigns as _ follows: 
Francis I (1515-1547) with the furniture 
of his reign known as Francois Premier. 

Next comes Henry II (1547-1559), 
Francis IL (1559-1560), Charles IX 
(1560-1574), Henry III (1574-1589). Fur- 
niture styles during these reigns were 
known as //lenri Deux. 

The reign of Henry IV (1589-1610) 
was the time of the furniture which bears 
his name, Henri Quatre. Louis XIII 
reigned from 1610-1643 and gave us 
Louis Treise furniture styles. 


The Renaissance in Other Countries 

In approximately the same period of 
time the Renaissance was permeating 
other countries of Europe and leaving 
its mark on the furniture styles of each. 
We can consider the proper dates for 
Italy as 1443-1546; for Spain and Portu- 
gal as 1500-1620; for the Dutch and 
Flemish as 1520-1634; and in Germany 
from 1525-1620, 

\ mental line drawn across the _ his- 
tory charts of the various nations at this 
point make a natural break in the study 
of period furnitures. Thereafter in Eng- 
land, France, other European countries, 
and in America, other styles began to 
develop. 

The English, from 1688-1830, had six 
rulers and a wide variety of furniture. 

First, under the House of Orange, we 
have William and Mary—(1688-1702) and 
the period of William and Mary furni- 





A famous Chippendale mahogany wing 
chair made by Benjamin Randolf, Phila- 
delphia, circa 1760. 


ture; also Anne (1702-1714) and Queen 
Anne furniture. 

The House of Hanover, beginning with 
George I (1714-1727) and what is known 
as early Georgian or “Decorated Queen 
Anne” furniture. Next, George II (1727- 
1760) and the “Middle Georgian Period” 
marked by Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
furniture. The reign of George III 
(1760-1820) produced late Georgian styles. 
This was the time of Adam and Shera- 
ton. The reign of George IV (1820-1830) 
is the period in which furniture is desig- 
nated as Regency. The time from 1702 
to 1830, including the reigns of Anne 
through George IV, are known as the 
Georgian Period in furniture study. 

Turning again to the history of France 
we have four reigns and five furniture 
periods. 

From 1643 to 1750, Louis XIV held the 
throne. This is the time of the famous 
Louis Quatorse furniture. 

Louis XV_ reigned from 1715-1774. 
Furniture of his day is divided into two 
groups. That of the time from 1715-1723 
is known as French Regency and the fur- 
niture in the time from 1723-1774 was 
known as Louis Ouincze. 

The next two reigns give what is 
known as Classical furniture. These are 
Louis XVI (1774-1793) with the style 
known as Louis Seize, and Napoleon, 
(1795-1814) with furniture known as 
Empire. 

(Turn to page 463) 
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Be “Fashion Right” In White 
For Graduation 




















By Kay Short 


Every young girl who is anticipating the happy experience of mid- 
year graduation wants to look her very prettiest, for this is indeed to 
be a gala occasion. Tradition in most schools decrees that white shall 
be worn at graduation exercises, which is fortunate this year, for chalk 
white is “fashion right” for formal wear. It is not generally wise to 
spend valuable time and money on a particular dress which has only 
one purpose in life. The two attractive, smart, youthful and very new 
formal-type dresses illustrated on this page, can be worn for graduation 
and also for all sorts of parties later. 





At the upper right, the dainty little one-piece frock, with a lot of 
“swish,” is made of a chiffon crepe (a Bemberg rayon fabric) which 
is easy to sew on, shirrs and drapes well, will not slip at the seams and 
can be washed repeatedly without losing any of its original beauty. 






Of course, any sheer silk or rayon fabric could be used equally well. 









The long satin slip may be made of silk, or silk and rayon, and the edge 












Dress at right: 
Vogue pattern 
Zrst. 








Dress at left: 
Butterick 
pattern 7447; 









Slip, Vogue 
pattern 7754 





(Copyright 1937 Conde Nast Publications, Inc.) 











of the puffy sleeves and ruffles of the dress piped with this same 





white satin. I suggest you make the slip detachable, however, so it 





may be worn with other dresses. 





In the photograph at the lower left is a charming bit of youthful 





ness. This particular dress was made of mousseline de soie with satin 





ribbon trim. It is machine gathered at the waist, giving a flattering, 





slim-waisted effect. The criss-cross ribbon trim on the bodice is put 





through little buttonholes, also made by machine, though if you prefer 





and have the time, ability and patience, hand-bound buttonholes are 
nice. The neckline and sleeves are finished with French binding. On 
the bottom of the very full skirt another layer of the material is placed 
on the inside, marked off in scallops, and cut, after having been stitched 






This adds a most decorative note. The underslip is made of taffeta 






(silk or rayon), with a slide fastener closing at the placket, to allow 





a smooth, slim silhouette at the hip line 





The little bolero jacket, which the model is holding, is a practical 
suggestion to wear over this dress for after-graduation parties. It may 





be an old jacket remodeled, or an entirely new one made of row after 





row of ribbon stitched onto a net or silk foundation. The ribbon may be 





gathered on or just stitched plain. If silk ribbon is used, two or more 





colors may be alternated, gathering them through the center and then 
stitching to the jacket horizontally. Velvet ribbon is best put on plain, 
in four or more colors and stitched at the top edge only 







(Courtesy of Singer Sewing Machine Co.) 
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A Unit in House Planning for Home Economics Classes 


By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Ill. 


Topics Presented 


What kind of houses were 
built by the early settlers in 
our part of the country? 








Study of styles of houses 

(as influenced by building 

materials available and lives 

of settlers in different 

parts of the country). 
Typical examples: 

. New England (Cape Cod). 

2. Pennsylvania Farmhouse. 

. Log Cabins. 

. Southern Mansion. 
.Georgian (formal 
house). 
Californian Houses. 
. Victorian Houses. 
. Ranch Houses. 

. Modern Houses. 
(we had difficulty in find- 
ing local examples of this 
in our rural community, 
so we had to rely upon | 
pictures and an office build- | 
ing in a nearby city.) 


town 





|In what kind of heuse do I] 


| live? 


IV. 


VI. 


What type house do I like | 
best? | 


|What do I want in my 


| E. Special 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| choice of a house. 


A. Size. 

B. Rooms (purpose of). 

C. Arrangement of rooms. 

D. Conveniences. 

features as fire- | 
places, etc. (our girls al- 
most invariably wanted a| 
room to be used for a| 
library. The only way 1} 
could account for this was | 
the emphasis put upon the | 
recent addition of a li- 
brary to our school. 
Note: We persuaded them 
that one could read in the | 
living room!) 


| 
| house? | 
| 
| 


Cochranville, Pennsylvania 








Related Activity 


»| Try to find pictures or de- 
scriptions of very old houses 
in the community. 


Collect pictures of different 
style houses for notebooks, 
and be able to identify each. 


Bring in snapshots 
| house and know the Style. 


Select for notebook a picture 
of the house or houses which 
| have most appeal and be able 
to defend choice. 


A. Study floor plans and ad- 


vertisements of home con- 
veniences such as_ built-in 
equipment. 

B. Collect floor plans which 
have desired features. 








Things which influence my 
A. Cost 
B. Size of 
C. Location 
1. To meet needs of family 
work. 
To meet cultural and 
recreational needs. 
‘onveniences in house (if | 
is one all ready built). | 
p rotection 
1. Fire 
> Police 


family 





? 


“. 


Ask local builder the cost to 
build average houses with 
modern improvements in your 
community. (Estimates will 
differ slightly according to 
materials used. Brick, for ex- 
ample, costs more. than 
frame.) 


Related Field Trips 





To any quite old houses. T his 
trip is a good one to be taken 
individually, so that each per- 
son may be able to tell about 
a different house. 


Sources of Illustrative 
Material 


A. Magazine articles. 

B. Colonial history. 

C. Stories with description of 
pioneer life. 





of own 





Visits to houses in town, (pre- 
selected to give as much va- 
riety as possible) to decide 
from exterior view, the archi- 
tectural style of each. 

On one such trip we discov- 
ered the second oldest house 
in town, with a unique cornice 
decoration in the “walls of 
Troy” design. 


Visits to two recently com- 

pleted houses in our town. 

1. Doctor’s home and office, 
Georgian Colonial. 

2. Cottage type house in small 
development of similar 
houses. 








A local real estate man might 
permit the group to visit sev- 
eral vacant houses which he 
has for sale or rent. This 
would give an opportunity for 
comparison of values 

prices of local properties. 


A. Catalogs of ready to build 
houses. 

B. Real estate sections of 
Sunday papers. 

C. Magazines. Those in me- 
dium price range, devoted 
to homes, were particularly 
helpful. 

Examples: 

1. The American Home 

2. Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. 


Same as for II. (Styles 
should also include literature 
on building material appropri- 
ate for each style.) 


A. Floor plans of house 
shown in magazine. 

B. Advertisements of 
equipment. 

There is much available 
free material on this sub- 
ject and as wide a variety of 
literature as possible is help- 
ful, but there must be no at- 
tempt to instill a desire for 
conveniences which are unat- 
tainable, for this may lead to 
an unwholesome dissatisfac- 
tion with home conditions. 

Suggestions for Study 

I. Cupboards, doors, man- 

tels, bookcases, (factory 
made). 


as 


built-in 





II. 
| ITT. 
IV. 


Hardware. 
Fireplaces. 
Uses of glass. 





Good Housekeeping magazine 
is especially good for building 
costs of houses shown in the 
magazine. 


and | 
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Topics Presented 


Let’s plan our houses. (We 





Related Activity 





Related Field Trips 


Visit to office of architect 
and we were able to visit 
one who designed a recent ad- 
dition to our school. He gave 
a talk on room arrangement, 
desirable features to incorpo- 
rate in construction, and ex- 
plained the blueprints which 


he displayed). 


To see houses 
equipment 





with built-in 


If possible, to see a pre-fab- 
ricated house. (Shipped in 
sections and assembled on lo- 
cation.) 








VII. Draw rough sketch of house 
had one bungalow planned | -or class criticism. After it is 
with a bath opening from one}amended and corrected, a 
end of the dining room and]simple plan is drawn to scale. 
a bedroom opening from the 
other.) 

VIII. | !s my house planned to fit] Make large scale model of 
my furniture? rooms in heavy paper (1” to 
I may not be one of the for-]1’ suggested). Include side- 
tunate people who, every time | walls and openings. 
they move, or when they | Measure average sized pieces 
build, can afford to buy ail/of furniture and, using same 
new furniture to fit the house. | scale, fold paper to represent 

the usual pieces for each 
room. (The block model is 
better than flat paper because 
it represents height, often 
neglected when furniture is 
otherwise well arranged in 
the room.) 

The “furniture” may then 
be placed in the room. Many 
incongruities in this very 
amateur houseplanning were 
clearly and forcefully _ re- 
vealed, such as_ insufficient 
wall-space, rooms too small 
for the furniture, and ceilings 
too low. The proposed kitch- 
en and living rooms are the 
ones most likely to be changed 
and to profit as a result of 
this pre-furnishing scheme. 

If time is limited, one per- 
son could do just one room 
of her house and these ar- 
rangements be used for group 
discussion. Try to avoid 
duplication of rooms. 

IX. | We make our final plans. A.We draw them to scale 


Much Out of Little 


A little more than a year ago, the 


for 


funds were provided to rent a three- 
room house near the school, typical of 
houses where students of the school 





with simple architectural 

detail for our notebooks. 

Doors 

Windows 

Fireplaces 

. Cupboards 

Built-in bookcases 

Plumbing fixtures 

Built-in benches 

Stairs (up and down) 

Porches and other fea- 

tures. 

B. We attempt a very simple 
sketch of the exterior. 


SRONAMEON 


A visit to the art teacher for 
helps in perspective and a few 
attempts at sketching the ex- 
terior of a real house would 
be helpful here. 








(Front view.) 








the help of the Charlotte County 
Board of Education and the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school, 


live after marriage. 
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ovating a house 


grounds both attractive and produc- 
tive, students in the classes in home 


To show what can be done in ren- 
and 


up needed shelves, graded 
the yard, pruned lemon 
trees, and did many other things nec- 
essary to make the house and grounds 
presentable. Students who assisted in 
the renovation received school credit. 


making the 


house 


and planted 


and orange 


paired 


The house is now used for a girls’ 


(ours was in a nearby city 


Sources of Illustrative 
Material 


Blueprints obtained from 


architect and excellent blue- 
prints of low-cost houses 
planned for Subsistence 


Homestead Division of Reset- 
tlement Administra- 


tion. (These may not be 
available for general distri- 
bution, as the agency is no 


longer functioning.) 


A. Catalogs of firms selling 
pre-fabricated houses. Ex 
ample: Hodgson Houses. 


B. Manufacturers of kitchen 
equipment—“unit kitchens”. 
Examples: 

1. Crane plumbing fixtures. 
2. General Electric. 


A. Refer back to architect's 
blue-prints of VII 

House plans in magazines 
Specifications as given in 
catalogs of equipment 


B. 
es 





and 
other houses on the street have made 


Some of 


by 
dents that they asked to have it re 
turned for 






club as well as for homemaking classes 


Spurred on by the renovation of the 


grounds, owners of four 


home economics department of the economics, vocational agriculture, and needed improvement in their homes, 
Punta Gorda (Florida) High School manual training went to work. They and other residents have sought the 

Negroes decided that additional lined the walls with cardboard, pa- advice and help of the school in im 
space was needed for the teaching of pered them with wrapping paper, proving their homes. As a result, a 
homemaking, but very little money made rag rugs for the floors, refin- course in home improvement was 
was available for this purpose. With ished furniture and accessories, put started last fall. 


those who “loaned” furni 


ture for the cottage were so surprised 
at its appearance after it had been re 


the manual training stu 


their own use 


School Life, October, 1937 
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Home Arts In the Integrated Program 


Colonial Life — A Sixth Grade Unit 


AST fall the sixth grade class in 

the Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., carried on a very in- 
teresting and worthwhile project on 
colonial life under the direction of Miss 
Emma _ Halloway, their classroom 
teacher. Fortunately New Rochelle has 
a small colonial museum which houses 
a collection of the furnishings of the 
original Tom Paine house, as well as 
many other pieces of authentic colonial 
furniture. Tom Paine is one of West- 
chester County’s Revolutionary heroes 
whose pamphlets, “Common Sense” 
helped to arouse the opposition of the 
colonists to the mother country. As a 
reward for his services the American 


people gave him a large tract of farm- 
land in New Rochelle where he resided 
until his death. A visit to this museum 
served to arouse the interest of the class 
in the early settlers. As the unit devel- 
oped their attention gradually centered 
around the home life and customs of the 
early settlers. 

The class decided that they would 
like to construct a typical living room 
and bedroom and furnish them as the 
homes of our forefathers were fur- 
nished. Before the furniture would be 
made, however, it was necessary to 
isit the library to find pictures of the 
interiors of the homes of that period 
so that they might see just which pieces 
would best serve their purpose. A 
number of such pictures were brought 
in and after a general discussion, fol- 

mwwed by a consultation with the in- 
dustrial arts teacher, they decided upon 


the pieces they wished to build 


The class was then divided into 
¥vroups, each group having a definite 
part to play in the constructing of 
these two rooms. Several children set 
to work t build the rooms which 
were three feet square by two feet 
high. They were made of knotty pine, 
the floors being of the wide boards and 
the ceilings were the old-fashioned 


beam ceilings 

\ large fireplace and mantel were 
needed for the living room and a 
maller one for the bedroom for in 
those days the people were entirely de 
pendent upon this means for heating 
their homes. This furnished an excel- 
lent opportunity for contrasting the 
comfort and convenience of that 
method of heating with our modern 


facilities 


ibis is the third and last article im this series 
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By Irene Meves 
and 
Helen L, Tryon 


A spinning wheel was built and 
placed near the fireplace, and in front 
of the spinning wheel stood a small 
stool on which the spinner could sit. 
The children’s interest in this led them 
to study the methods used by the early 
colonists in preparing and weaving 
their yarn. They learned about the 
various processes—shearing, washing, 
carding, spinning and weaving—some 
of which they later applied in weaving 
their own rugs. When this was con- 
trasted with the modern developments 
in the manufacture of cloth the chil- 
dren realized how dependent the fami- 
lies in those days were upon the toil of 
their own hands. 

In the course of their study of colo- 
nial furniture the children learned that 
the high backs so often used on the 
chairs and settles were designed to 
protect the occupant, for when these 
chairs were drawn close to the fireplace 
the person sitting in them could enjoy 
the heat from the fire without being 
chilled by drafts on his back. When 
the children completed their settle and 
wing chair the room began to look a 
little more homelike. 

At one end of the living room stood 
a dining room table with a bench on 
either side. Near the table was a side- 
board, on which were several pewter 
plates which the children had made. 
When the warming pan was finished it 
was placed near the fireplace. 

Next came the question of how the 
room should be lighted. Of course their 
study had revealed to the children that 
the usual means of lighting was by 
candle. Sometimes a Betty Lamp, a 
small bowl-like utensil with a lip but 
no chimney, was used. The children 
made several candleholders and placed 
them on the table and sideboard. A 
table with attached candelabrum stood 
near the wing chair so anyone sitting 
there of an evening might have better 
light. Two Paul Revere lanterns, one 
on either side of the fireplace and 
mantel, were graceful ornaments as 
well as useful articles. The value of 
candles as a means of lighting was dis- 
cussed and again comparisons were 
made with the modern methods of light- 
ing the homes. Inquiry as to how the 
people got their candles in the early 


days led to the discovery that they 
were made in their own homes. The 
children wanted to try making some 
candles, so one day just before Christmas 
they assembled in the home arts labora- 
tory and made hand dipped candles. They 
colored them red and each child had a 
pair to present to his mother as a Christ- 
mas gift. Some of the children also had 
an opportunity to use an old type candle 
mold to make a few other candles as a 
class demonstration so that they all could 
see both methods that had been used by 
our colonial forefathers. 

The bedroom was furnished with a 
four poster bed with a canopy frame, 
a highboy, several chairs, a chest, a 
table, a candle sconce and _ candle- 
holders. 

While the rooms and furniture were 
being constructed in the industrial arts 
shop other activities were taking place 
under the direction of the home arts 
teacher. The pictures which the chil- 
dren had brought in were carefully 
studied in order that they might de- 
termine just what furnishings were 
necessary to make these two rooms 
really livable. After preparing a list 
of the articles to be made the children 
set to work at their various tasks so 
that they might be completed when 
the house and furniture were ready. 

One of the boys made the mattress 
and pillows for the bed. These were 
made from ticking, filled with kapok, 
and the mattress was tied to make it 
more comfortable. Two boys made the 
sheets and another the blankets, while 
two others made the ruffles and curtain 
for the bed canopy. One of the little 
girls made a design for a candlewick 
bed spread which she first traced on a 
piece of unbleached muslin and then 
worked. 

Two of the girls became very much 
interested in making a patchwork quilt 
for the bed. When the piecing was 
completed they made a quilting frame 
in the shop, put their quilt on the frame 
and quilted it. When this was finished 
it was most attractive and they were 
very proud of their handiwork. 

The children brought pieces of cloth 
from home and some of the boys made 
small braided rag rugs on looms which 
they had made in shop. It was very 
easy to visualize the girls and women 
folk of colonial days sitting before the 
fireplace and braiding rags for their 
rugs on the long, cold winter evenings. 
One of the boys became so interested 
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in making his rug that he decided to 
make a full sized one for the bathroom 
at home. 

One of the girls drew a design for a 
small hooked rug which she _trans- 
ferred on a piece of burlap. Then she 
made a frame for the rug and worked 
it with rags, choosing her colors care- 
fully. The class gave it a place of promi- 
inence in the living room. 

Curtains and draperies were still nec- 
essary to make the rooms look really 
homelike and some of the girls were 
busy in making these. The draperies 
were made of percale, the prints chosen 
were of colonial pattern and looked 
very old fashioned when completed and 
hung. A few pillows were made to make 
the and the look 
more comfortable. One of the girls de- 
signed and made two samplers which 


hard chairs settle 


were hung upon the wall, and one of the 
boys made a colonial picture. 

In studying the food of colonial days 
the children learned that the housewife 
was dependent for her supplies upon 
the products of her farm. She had 
milk from her own cows, made her own 
butter, tended to her chickens while the 
men folk slaughtered the animals and 


smoked or dried the meat for winter 
use. During the summer there were 
plenty of fresh vegetables and fruits 





from the garden but their knowledge 
of preserving them for winter use was 
limited to drying, pickling and preserv- 
ing in heavy syrup. Home canning as 
we have it today was unknown. The 
children thought it would be interesting 
to try some older methods so they dried 
apples which were later used in making 
apple sauce, churned butter, made cot- 
tage cheese and popped corn. 

When the rooms were completed the 
children their 
what they had accomplished during the 


invited parents to see 


six months. They prepared a program 


of colonial and dances which 


they had learned in 
the unit, and prepared and served gin- 


songs 
connection with 
gerbread and tea. 

Judging from the children’s enthusi- 
asm and the plaudits of the 
the the unit 
tioned. The girls thoroughly enjoyed 
the opportunity of working in the in- 


parents, 


success of was unques 


dustrial arts shop while the boys were 


equally interested in helping with the 


interior decoration. There was a fine 


spirit of cooperation among the chil- 


dren. The vivid portrayal of life dur- 


ing this period led to a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the hardships 


and inconveniences which our fore- 


fathers endured and a deeper apprecia- 


tion of the comforts of modern life 


The old arts and crafts such as the 
rug-making and candle-dipping took on 
an added meaning. The pupils ac- 


quired considerable skill in the various 
crafts which resulted in their applying 
this knowledge to making larger pieces 
for use in their own homes. 

The size of the furniture may be of 
interest to any who might wish to try 
this unit. 

Wing chair—12” 


deep—made of 4” 


high, 4%” wide, 4” 
material, 


Settle—8” high, 10” long, 3” deep 
made of 4” material 

Table—8” x 3%” x 5%” high—made 
of 4%” material 

Side chair—8” high, 3” x 4”—made of 


14” material 


Cupboard—13” high, 3” deep, 9” wide 
made of 4” material. 
Fireplace—living room—24”" high, 18 
wide—made of %” material 
se 


Spinning wheel—base 7%" x 2”— 
Wheel 6” diameter 
Bed—131%4” x 8%” 


Chest—8” x 31%" x 6% 
bedroom—14”" x 3” x 8 


x 12%” high 


” high 
Fireplace 
high 
Stools—24” high 
Candlesticks—3'4” x 2%” x 4%" high 
Y <a discs. 


Pewter dishes and 


Shelves—3%" x 1”. 





Household Management Research Institutes in Poland 
By D. M. Northcroft 


Editor ‘‘Housecraft’’ 


HE Institute of Household Manage- 
T ment at Warsaw was instituted in 
1929 for scientific research work, thanks 
to the initiative of organizations and indi- 
viduals working in the sphere of House- 
hold Management, who felt the need of 
a centre where these problems could be 
studied systematically. 

The purpose of the Institute is to carry 
on any kind of activity tending to raise 
the efficiency of household management 
in respect to hygiene, labor rationaliza- 
tion, etc., so as to give it its rightful place 
in the country’s economic structure. 

The Institute Council 
composed of 15 members, and of a board 


consists of a 


of 5 persons, besides the general body of 
The work of the Institute is 
carried on by numerous committees, as 
follows: 

1. The Marketing Committee 
household furniture, utensils and recipes, 
and, after testing these, decides whether 
they serve their purpose or not, save time 
and effort, and are of real help to the 
housewife. Articles which are approved 
receive the mark of the Institute. 

2. The Laboratory Committee 
the tests and experiments which are nec- 


members. 


studies 


makes 


essary in order that goods may receive 
the Institute’s mark; analyses water to 
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London, England 


find out how to soften it for laundry pur 
poses; makes experiments in standardiza 
tion for the other committees; co-oper 
ates with the various university labora 
tories. 

3. The Qualifying Committee—inspects 
and appraises apparatus connected with 
household management, qualifying them 
usefulness for any 


according to. their 


given social group. The opinion of this 
committee is published in the fortnightly 
organ of the Institute, “Pani Domy.” 

1. The Committee 
detailed 


Program works 


out for courses of 


housekeeping of different types, for the 


programs 


use of social service organizations and 
for the Polish Board of Education; pro 
vides the initiative for new publications 
on household management ; expresses opin 
ions of the 


print by the members of the Institute, or 


manuscripts prepared for 
by others; devises subjects for lectures 
in the Institute. 

5. The Bill of Fare Committee 
out menus based on rational combinations 


makes 


of food, for private homes and also for 
larger groups, camps, hostels, etc. 





6. The Rationalization Committee 
provides the initiative in planning small 
apartments in such a manner that their 
arrangement allows for the due perform 
ance of the domestic and_ professional 
work done in these apartments 

7. The Standardization Committee 


prepares standards of domestic utensils 
and furniture, which interpreting the real 
needs of the woman in the home, should 
be the 
future. 
8. The Budget Committee 
the 


combined 


basis of cheap pt dluction in the 


makes out 
minimum 


his 


family budgets based on 


needs of a worker with 
cultural needs 


All these 


experts in 


Committees co-operate with 


university laboratories and 


research institutes who are making sim 


ilar investigations. The combined results 


of this cooperative work is made acces 


sible to social service organizations and 
the general public by various publica 
tions in the form of tables and pam 
phlets, public lectures, and verbal advice 


and information, 

The Institute labors under great finan 
cial difficulties and works in very modest 
quarters in Warsaw. Its work is for the 


benefit of the public and therefore it has 


wealth for itsel! 


no time to 


amass 
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Interest Grows In School Lunch Feeding 


Shown In Reports Of Five Important Meetings 


HE growing importance of the 

school lunch as an educational fac- 
tor was clearly brought to the fore during 
October and November of this year, when 
a number of meetings, some national in 
scope and others local, took place in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to discuss 
school lunch problems. We have endeav- 
ored to present the highlights of these 
meetings in the following pages, and we 
urge a careful reading of each. Although 
there has been very real and definite im- 
provement in the operation and supervi- 
sion of school lunchrooms, and much 
progress has been made in many instances 
in teaching better food selection, im- 
proved health habits, observance of social 
forms, etc., there is need for continued 
effort to impress on boards of education 
the necessity of employing trained women 
to manage and supervise school lunch- 
rooms. Improvement has also been made 
in the financial condition of school lunch- 
rooms and the majority are now oper- 
ated on a self-supporting basis without 
lowering the quality or quantity of the 
food supplied to the children. Just how 
this can be continued in the face of rising 
food and labor costs is one of the prob- 
lems facing us today. 


Third Annual Conference 
Food Service Directors 


Boston, Massachusetts, November 5-6 


HE growth of this conference has 

been rapid since its first meeting in 
Hartford, Connecticut in 1935. This year, 
the conference met in Boston on Novem- 
ber 5-6 and was attended by approximately 
three hundred school lunchroom directors 
and managers from all parts of the coun- 
try—north, east, south and west. The 
program, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association and the New England 
Home Economics Association, was built 
around the two central themes of health 
and education; administration and finance. 
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An excellent group of educational exhibits 
collected from lunch room managers was 
arranged by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health which has for 
several years been working to develop 
a state program of bettering school 
lunches. Part of the two-day meeting 
was given over to visiting school lunch- 
rooms in the Boston area and opportunity 
was provided to do this while the schools 
were in session so that the actual working 
practices could be freely observed. 

Following are some of the highlights of 
the meeting which seemed of particular 
interest or significance. 

Training home economics graduates to 
become lunchroom managers is important 
if we are to strive to place trained people 
in lunchrooms, and this was discussed by 
Miss Winning Prendergast, assistant di- 
rector, Department of School Lunch- 
rooms, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. For eight years the Board of Edu- 
cation in Detroit has offered a course of 
training for lunch room work for home 
economics college graduates who have ma- 
jored in management. The course is 
twenty weeks in length and covers all 
phases of the work. Six students are ac- 
cepted each year by competitive examina- 
tions—both written and oral. Candidates 
are ranked by their marks and begin the 
course two weeks apart, serving two 
weeks in an elementary school where they 
get a picture of the lunchroom as an op- 
erating unit and the opportunity to do 
some work in food preparation. Miss 
Prendergast said that there is a decided 
lack of practical knowledge of quantity 
cookery preparation on the part of many 
graduates. 

Nine weeks of internship follow the 
two weeks in the elementary school. Here 
the girls work under the manager and 
gradually learn to assume responsibility. 
Eight weeks’ service at one of the large 
high schools is the next step, and finally 
one week “at large.” Each student keeps 
a notebook which reports what she has 





done and learned and is turned in at the 
end of the training period. Her work is 
checked all along the way and by the time 
she is through the supervisor and mana- 
ger have a fair picture of her ability, ma- 
turity, the way she works with other peo- 
ple, etc. “Good judgment, good health, 
good humor are essential to satisfactory 
work and have no _ substitutes,” Miss 
Prendergast pointed out. The course has 
proven definitely worth while and the 
Board of Education has extended the 
work by providing an elementary course 
for cooks. The course is, however, by no 
means perfect. One of its main faults is 
that it draws its students from too re- 
stricted an area due in part to the present 
examination form of entrance which re- 
quires that the student appear in person 
in Detroit. Also it would be more satis- 
factory if the managers had more oppor- 
tunity for closer contact with the students; 
changes should also perhaps be made in 
the method of payment for the students. 
Plans are being made to correct some of 
these faults. Among them it is proposed 
to permit the students to apply by letter; 
to generalize the course; and to bring all 
students in at the beginning of the semes- 
ter and pay all on a monthly basis, elimin- 
ating those who prove unfit. 
“Merchandising Good Food at Reason- 
able Prices” was discussed by Mr. Henry 
W. Roberts, general manager of the Col- 
onnade Cafeterias, New York City. Good 
food sells itself, stated Mr. Roberts, but 
in order to produce good food, a knowl- 
edge of good food standards is necessary, 
also a knowledge of how to prepare and 
serve good food. Unfortunately too many 
dietitians do not really know what good 
food is. In the Colonnade Cafeterias all 
food prepared and served is under the su- 
pervision of trained dietitians but the 
workers are untrained women who are 
good cooks. High ideals of food are 
kept—ideals that are also intensely prac 
tical. Foods work is more hidebound in 
tradition than any other, according to Mr 
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Roberts, and methods and processes hard- 
er to change. It is necessary to establish 
and maintain a high standard of food at 
all times—food served must be excellent 
every day, and as much attention paid to 
mashing potatoes, making gravy or apple 
pie as to the fanciest of desserts. Stand- 
ardized recipes help lower food prices. 
Food should be sold at a price that will 
cover food costs and overhead, and make 
a small profit. In general school cafe- 
terias should be able to sell food for from 
20 to 30% less than a commercial restau- 
rant where rent is figured in overhead. 


“In the operation of a successful school 
cafeteria, financial success should go hand 
in hand with pupil satisfaction,” said Miss 
Marion P. Rogers, manager of the Julia 
Richman High School in New York City 
—a high school that has an enrollment 
of 8,000 girls and 300 in the faculty. The 
school is located in a main building and 
four annexes in each of which is a small 
lunchroom with a woman in charge who 
reports to the manager in the main build- 
ing. Such an arrangement presents a num- 
ber of unique difficulties as can be readily 
seen. In the lunchroom and the main cafe- 
teria, student help is used—75 in all. The 
cafeterias are self supporting, including 
salaries, light, water, insurance, food, etc. 
Lunchrooms, should of course be made as 
attractive and as soundproof as possible 
at Julia Richman, the tables are painted 
with green enamel and each table is built 
with a shelf underneath for books, coats, 
etc. Students are encouraged, and expect- 
ed, to do their part in keeping the room 
neat and orderly. Student marshalls su- 
pervise the disposal of soiled dishes and 
see that students scrape their own dishes 
and place them in the wooden trucks pro- 
vided for that purpose. Students who 
bring their lunch from home are urged to 
use trays. Miss Rogers emphasized the 
point that overcrowding in the lunchroom 
is disastrous to order and quiet. To over- 
come this, shorter lunch periods are re- 
sorted to, and those students who wish to 
eat a cold lunch may buy sandwiches, milk 
and ice cream from trucks wheeled to 
some of the classrooms, and used for the 
over-flow. The smooth running of the 
cafeteria depends on the personality of 
the manager. To insure pupil satisfac- 
tion, she should set as a goal, continued 
improvement of service to the students. 
Food should be kept uniform in quality 
and the quality should be kept high. Steam 
tables should be made attractive by select- 
ing right color combinations, and plate 
lunches varied in combinations and attrac- 
tive in color and flavor combinations. It 
is also important to see that the food dis- 
played for the last lunch period be as at- 
tractive and as hot as that for the first. 
Miss Rogers also mentioned the value of 
having special menus at holidays, as these 
always make a big appeal to the students. 

At Julia Richman, special attention is 
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given to training students in conduct in the 
lunchroom. A text book, “What is She 
Like?” written by one of the faculty, is 
used in personality training and all se- 
niors are required to take this course 
which is taught by a home economics 
trained teacher. Part of the work goes 
on in the lunchroom where special tables 
are reserved for teaching table manners 
and etiquette. 


The financial success of the lunchroom 
is a matter of control of time, food and 
money as well as personnel. Standardized 
recipes are used, a perpetual inventory is 
kept, careful control kept on daily receipts, 
a daily check sheet is used and all buying 
of supplies is by competitive bidding. 


Miss Rosa Spearman, director of School 
Lunchrooms, Dallas, Texas was the next 
speaker. The problem in Dallas is neces- 
sarily different from that in New York 
since locality affects both economic and 
social conditions. In Dallas a centralized 
system is used, controlling fifty-five cafe- 
terias in senior and junior high schools 
and in elementary schools. Colored stu- 
dents are segregated here, and there is 
also a large Mexican population in one 
section of the city. Under the centralized 
system the Purchasing, Maintenance and 
Accounting Departments of the Board of 
Education with the Lunch 
Room Department. The Board of Educa- 


cooperate 


tion puts the equipment in each lunchroom, 
and pays for light and water. The School 
Lunch Department pays for fuel, all sal- 
aries, depreciation, food costs and _ half 
the cost of the purchasing department. 
are furnished all 
New products and 


Standardized 
lunchroom managers. 


recipes 
new packs are tested in one high school, 
and if approved are passed on to other 
managers. Most of the foods served are 
highly seasoned, due to local tastes and 
Hot ta- 
male pie is very popular and other similar 
cooked with 
College trained 


lots of garlic and chili are used. 
foods—lima_ beans peppers, 
tomatoes and chili, ete. 
home economics women are being put in to 
replace untrained women. Milk is bought 
in open market. It is carefully inspected 

costs 2% cents a half pint bottle, and sells 


for 3 cents. Rice, grits, frijoles, pinto 
beans, black-eyed peas and cornbread are 
all popular and much used foods in the 
lunchrooms. 


At the annual banquet Dr. George R 
Minot, who received the Nobel award in 
medicine, was the guest speaker on the 
subject of nutrition. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan spoke briefly on the place and func 
tion of the school cafeteria; other speak 
ers were Mr. Ernest Caverly, superintend- 
ent of Brookline Schocls; and Dr. Henry 
B. Chadwick, Massachusetts State Depart 
Health. 


Dr. Minot’s talk dealt with vitamins and 
with the deficiency diseases and the need 
them. 


ment of 


for certain vitamins to correct 


One of the most interesting parts of the 
Conference each year is the reports of the 
various research projects that were set 
up the first year and have been continued. 
These studies include the following top- 
ics: sanitation and health; health promo- 
standard- 
service 


the amenities; records; 


standardization of 


tion ; 
ized 
portions, plate dishes and single dishes; 
buying specifications for bread, macaroni 


recipes ; 


and spaghetti as used in school cafeterias; 
insurance; wages and personnel; finance; 
maintenance and upkeep of fixed kitchen 
machines. 

It is impossible to give the full reports 
here, but they may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Sanitation and Health: Report based on 
replies to questionnaire sent to supervis- 
ors or directors in cities having central- 
An effort 
was made to obtain a picture of the idea/ 


ized school cafeteria systems. 


school rather than any comparison of ex- 


isting methods. Questions dealt with 
washing and drying of dishes, silver and 
trays; kitchens and 


methods of preventing flies, roaches and 


care of storerooms ; 
mice; care of garbage cans; care of clean- 
ing equipment and storage room; care of 
the dining room; drinking water facilities, 
handwashing facilities; counter and steam 
table service; and personal hygiene of em- 
plovees. Proper food handling is of the 
utmost importance in any discussion of 


sanitation. 


Health Promotion: (full report will be 


published next month). This was based on 


questionnaire sent to all who attended the 


Conference last year. In general the 
health promotion work in schools has in- 
creased the sale of protective foods, de- 
creased the sale of processed foods and 
brought about an improvement in the types 
and kinds of lunches brought from home. 
Studies are now being made on the daily 
per capita check in school lunchrooms. 
When a trained dietitian -is in charge of 
the lunchroom her influence is shown 
throughout all the school in the promo 


tion of a health program 


The Amenities: Based on questionnaire 


school lunchroom managers. In 
this 


and 


sent to 
was not very en 


that the 


the main report 


couraging showed school 
lunchroom does not, on the whole, make 
the best of its opportunities for teaching 
social etiquette or good table manners 
There are many reasons fcr this, perhaps 
the most pressing being the crowded peri 
lack of 
Impossible to suggest quiet or to 


filled 


han 


ods and soundproofing in most 


schools. 
room 


introduce conversation in a 


and fro, 


with 
dling dishes, and talking. 


students passing to 
Soundproofing 


walls and ceilings of lunchrooms works 


wonders. Suggested that the words “good 


manner” be adopted rather than “good 


and that the teaching of good 


manners” 
manner be begun in the nursery school and 
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carried on all through the school years, 
not left to the high school lunchroom! 
The chairman remarked that the use of 
posters as a teaching device on etiquette 
was dangerous unless posters are changed 
frequently. 


Standardized and Tested Recipes: Re- 
port showed that interest is definitely 
growing in the use of standardized reci- 
pes. Requests were sent out for favorite 
recipes used in various school lunchrooms 
and these were compiled into a recipe 
book—recipes are standardized for 50 and 
100 portion servings, and contain the pur- 
chase price and unit cost of each recipe. 


Records: This report was also tabulated 
from replies received from a question- 
naire. It stressed the need for keeping a 
perpetual inventory and a simple but com- 
plete system of accounting. It suggested 
the use of a separate storeroom for “re- 
sale” food with an inventory at sale prices 
to provide a sure check on sales. 


Standardization of Service Portions: 
This listed a number of combination 
lunches selling for 14 and 15 cents each 
and stressed the importance of standard- 
izing recipes and portions in order to 
keep adequate check on food costs. The 
use of standardized recipes and portions 
insures same size servings at all times 
and makes for uniform quality. This ne- 
cessitates training and teaching cooks to 
use them. Use of different sized ladles 
as part of kitchen equipment was recom- 
mended—soup, gravy, sauce ladles etc; 
use of ice cream scoops for firmer foods 
such as mashed potatoes, rice, etc. the 
number on the scoop should be carefully 
noted as it represents the number of level 
scoopsful per quart. Meat servings may 
be standardized by using slicing machine. 


Buying Specifications for Bread: Miss 
Mary Kelly, director of School Cafe- 
terias in Hartford, Connecticut, has been 
working on th!- for the past two years 
and has succecded in getting a 12% milk 
solids bread for the Hartford schools. 
This was one of the best reports of the 
conference and we hope to be able to 
publish the complete record of Miss 


Kelly's work in an early issue. 


Finance: Replies on questionnaires from 
25 schools showed that in junior high 
schools, 42 to 64% of total enrollment 
ate lunches at school, while in senior 
high schools the range was from 9 to 88%. 
In the junior high schools the average 
student lunch check ranged from 7 to 15 
cents; in senior high school, from 8 to 
26 cents. The larger number of schools 
reporting did a business of from $100 to 
$150 per day and had an average student 
lunch check of 12 cents. In general, how- 
ever, it was felt that the information 
gathered was too meager for any worth- 
while deductions and the study is to be 
continued, using the present data as a 
basis for future work. 
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Technological and Scientific Progress: 
The technological and scientific progress 
in foods and nutrition formed the theme 
for the annual luncheon meeting held on 
Saturday with the New England Home 
Economics Association acting as_host- 
esses. The main speakers were Dr. Alice 
Blood, director of the School of Home 
Economics, Simmons College, Boston; 
Mary Farnum, director School Cafeterias, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Dr. Samuel O. 
Prescott, dean of science and Head of De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Blood spoke in her inimitable way, 
picturing the “goddess of nutrition” as a 
figure with a “fillet of edible greens in 
her hair, a milk bottle in her hand, and an 
orange under her foot.” The main reason 
for having school lunch is to have the 
students better nourished, and_ school 
lunchroom managers have a big teaching 
program ahead to see that the people who 
have to do with the preparation and 
planning of food in the lunchrooms, know 
the nutrition needs of the students and 
how to meet them—know the difference 
between “bread and stones.” 

Dr. Prescott reviewed the progress of 
food science from the early days of food 
analysis through calorie determination. 
the utilization of food in the body, the 
vitamin theory to food bacteriology and 
the public health aspect of food. Food 
preservation, handling and storage, were 
also summarized from the first attempts 
of Appert in 1795 on through present day 
methods of canning, quick freezing, mod- 
ern packaging etc. The present day food 
industry is really established on a factory 
basis and the modern factory has a test- 
ing and research laboratory and turns out 
food prepared in a sanitary manner, at- 
tractively packaged and sold at a slightly 
higher price than the old bulk foods, but 
worth more from the health standpoint. 

At the business meeting of the Confer- 
ence it was decided to keep the Confer- 
ence on an informal basis, to continue the 
studies now in progress and to hold the 
next meeting in the fall of 1938 at Roch- 
ester, New York. An executive commit- 
tee was appointed with Miss Grace Helene 
Miller, Board of Education, New York 
City, as chairman and composed of Con- 
stance Hart, Rochester, New York, Daisy 
Treen, Boston, Massachusetts, Mae Paige, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, New York, Miss Cum- 
mings, Providence, Khode Island = and 
Mrs. Henry L. McGowan, New York. 


National School Cafeteria Association 
Chicago, Illinois, November 11-12 


HE first meeting of the National 
School Cafeteria Association was 
held in Chicago on November 11-12 and 
was attended by approximately two hun- 
dred people. The program was divided 
between commercial and school cafe- 


teria speakers and it was interesting to ob- 
serve their contrasting viewpoints. Op- 
portunity was provided for visiting schools 
in the Chicago system—high school, ele- 
mentary, the penny lunches, which are 
served to indigent children, and_ the 
schools for the physically handicapped. 

The convention was welcomed to Chi- 
cago by Mr. James B. McCathey, president 
of the Chicago Board of Education, and 
by the president of the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association who told how the present 
set-up was established five years ago when 
the Board of Education asked the coopera- 
tion of the Restaurant Association in 
reorganizing the school lunchrooms. Pre- 
vious to that time there were school 
cafeterias in thirty-seven high schools, 
each under the management of a home 
economists with a supervisor in charge of 
all lunchrooms. A centralized plan was 
worked out and on the recommendation 
of the Restaurant Association, Mr. 
Washam was appointed director. The De- 
partment of Lunchrooms now supervises 
all purchases and directs all the affairs of 
the individual school lunchrooms. 

There was a good exhibit of equipment, 
foods, uniforms, etc., held in connection 
with the convention. The modern trends 
in school cafeteria equipment were 
discussed by Mr. R. W. Hodges, 
president of the Stearnes Company, Chi- 
cago, who pointed out the. develop- 
ments in the non-corrosive’ metals. 
Large equipment, such as sinks, tables, 
etc., are bought to “stay put” and the best 
values today, from the standpoint of dura- 
bility and efficiency in cleaning, are found 
in those made of monel metal or stain- 
less steel. They are more expensive, but 
the satisfaction attained is worth the extra 
expenditure. In stoves and ranges the 
evolution has been toward better insula- 
tion and heat control. Mr. Stearnes told 
of an improved cooker for “hot dogs” and 
frankfurters that had been developed 
through the cooperation of Mr. Washam; 
he also spoke of the new electric steam 
tables, coolers for salads and desserts, and 
electric mixers for a malted milk drink. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Alice R. 
Certain, director of the Department of 
School Cafeterias, Jacksonville, Florida, 
who talked of the advantages of a central 
kitchen plan for supplying food to a num- 
ber of small schools which are not finan- 
cially. able to maintain individual cafe- 
terias. Mrs. Certain’s talk is published in 
full on page 454 and is well worth 
reading. Last year the Central Kit- 
chen furnished the schools with 80,000 
meals and this year is supplying from 
four to five thousand meals per day. A 
ten cent balanced plate is served, consist- 
ing of four items—a meat or meat sub- 
stitute, two vegetables and bread and but- 
ter. There is also a limited variety of a 
la carte items offered each day. 

The problem of feeding college students 
was discussed by Bertha M. Smyers, 
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purchasing agent and dietitian of Baylor 
College, Waco, Texas, who told how meals 
are planned and served to students on an 
average of seventy cents per day for three 
meals. Student help is used in the dormi- 
tory dining halls and also to some extent 
in the kitchens. However, Miss Smyers 
felt that waitress work was more satis- 
factory, as class work interfered too much 
with kitchen work. Students work three 
hours per day in exchange for their meals. 
Food served in 1936 averaged a cost of 
1334 cents per meal per capita. 

Mr. William F. Collins, Lunch Room 
Auditor for the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation explained briefly the system of ac- 
counting used in Chicago and showed 
slides of the different forms in use, stress- 
ing the value of keeping a perpetual inven- 
tory. 

“The School Cafeteria and the Stu- 
dent’s Health” was the subject of an in- 
teresting talk by Dr. Cora K. Lough- 
ridge, Public School Cafeterias, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Due to the development 
of school health programs, students are 
today as well drilled in health axioms as 
they are in the multiplication tables and 
the school cafeteria has a big opportunity 
to show up the extent and effectiveness 
teaching. In the Louisville 
served the 


of health 
schools, teachers are 
food as the students and eat in the same 


same 
dining rooms. In fact in some schools a 
teacher sits at each table and is expected 
to select a lunch that will illustrate the 
health lesson for the day. Dr. Lough- 
ridge’s expression that “if the food served 
in any lunchroom is good enough for the 
children, it should be good enough for the 
teachers as well” met with much approval 
from the audience. She told in some de- 
tail the organization and the development 
of the nutrition program in the Louis- 
ville schools and the cooperation of the 
school lunch department in that program. 

Dr. Fred Hall, supervisor of Physical 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, de- 
scribed an experiment made last year in 
the Chicago schools “to determine the ef- 
fect of supervised penny lunches upon the 
health progress of the child.” The experi- 
ment was carried on only during one 
semester last year but was so encouraging 
that it is being continued this year. A gen- 
eral medical and dental examination was 
given the entire student 
school selected and those students elimin- 
ated from the experiment whose physical 
condition was such as to preclude a nor- 
mal response. A monthly record of weight 
and height measurements was kept of the 
entire student body and at the beginning 
of the semester two strength tests and a 
motor ability test comprising ten units 
These were repeated at the 
Lunch 


body in the 


were given. 
end of the experimental period. 
room attendance and numerous other sta- 
tistical records were kept. Menus 
carefully planned and conscientiously car- 
ried out by the cafeteria’s personnel. Con- 
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were 


clusions drawn from records made showed 
a definite beneficial effect of a planned and 
supervised school lunch on the child’s 
health progress. 

An interesting “practical carving dem- 
onstration” was given at the end of the 
first afternoon’s program by members of 
the John P. Harding Market Company, 
Chicago and watching methods of carv- 
ing cooked meats to the best advantage 
absorbed the attention of a large audience. 

At the dinner meeting Major Frank L. 
Beals, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, spoke of the methods 
used in handling the school lunch prob- 
lem in the special schools for handicapped 
and crippled children. The lunches served 
in all these schools are under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the School Lunch 
Department, the teachers and 
principals free to their time 
and attention to the students. 

Visits to school lunchrooms occupied all 
morning of the second day of the meeting 
after lunch 


leaving 
devote all 


and the program continued 
with Mr. Charles Lang, principal of Lane 
Technical High School, as the first speak- 
er. Mr. Lang told of “The Principal’s Re- 
lationship to the School Cafeteria.” This 
talk next 
month’s Eco- 
NOMICs, so we will mention it very briefly 
here. Mr. Lang feels that the cafeteria 
should serve both a utilitarian and educa- 
tional that it should feed the 
student and also train him to live. The 


will be published in full in 


issue of PracticAL HOME 


purpose 


cafeteria may well be marked as a labo- 


tory of human actions and it 
as much a part of the school and as im- 
portant to the student as any other class- 
room. He deplored the present method 
of housing students during lunch period 
in an over-crowded room where they are 
hurried through as rapidly as possible -to 
make room for the next shift. 

Miss Stella Patton, Home 
Department, University of 
stressed the importance of some institu- 


Economics 
Michigan, 


tional training for home economics teach 
ers so that they will be better able to man- 
age Miss Patton spoke 
on “The Opportunities for Trained People 
in School Cafeteria Work” and 
that students majoring in foods plus some 
institutional training are best prepared for 
She suggested that 
managers could help 


school lunches. 


showed 


lunchroom work. 
school lunchroom 
beginners greatly if they could readjust 
their work to take on new graduates as 
apprentices for a definite period. 

At the election of Mr. Frank 
Washam, Chicago, was named president, 
Mr. George Mueller, Kansas City, vice 
Mrs. Grace N. Moffett, San 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. A 


officers 


president ; 
Antonio, 
Board of Directors was also appointed as 
follows: Mr. William Bradburn, St 
Louis, Missouri; Miss Berma | 

Atlanta, Georga; Mrs. Bena Hoskins, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Chicago was again 
named for the meeting next year. 


Jarrard, 


should be 


The American Dietetic Association 
Richmond, Virginia, October 18-22 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, held this year in 
Richmond, Virginia, October 18-22, de- 
voted a joint session of its Administra- 
tion and Community Education Sec- 
tions to a discussion of School 
problems under the leadership of Mary 
de Garmo Teachers College, 
Columbia New York. 
Earlier in the program, committee re- 


Lunch 


Bryan, 
University, 


ports had been given on School Cafe- 
terias and Lunchrooms by Bertha Bis- 
by, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Missouri, and on School 
Lunchroom Administration, by Grace I. 
Wallace, School Lunch- 


rooms, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


director of 


Four different points were empha- 
sized at the joint meeting of the Ad- 
and Community Health 
menu making; 2) health 


financial control; and 4) 


ministration 
Sections; 1) 
education; 3) 
training for people in lunchroom work. 
Brief talks were given by several per- 
sons on each topics. 

Menu Making. Mrs. Gardner, direc- 
tor of cafeterias in the Rich- 
stressed the 


school 
mond, Virginia, schools, 
fact that she felt it important that the 
lunchroom — study 


school, 


each 
clientele in her 


manager in 
carefully the 
taking into 

the weekly menus, the time required to 
their 


consideration, in planning 


prepare the foods, cost, appear- 
ance, and the personality and attitudes 
of the individual children to whom the 
are served. In these schools, 


a 10-cent plate has been used very suc- 


lunches 


cessfully as a means of presenting new 
foods—a small portion of the new food 
is served on the plate and the children 
become that way. 
Menus in this system are not uniform, 
but are different for the 
the junior and the senior high schools. 


familiar with it in 


elementary, 


Among the interest is cre- 


ated in menu planning and making by 


managers, 


the use of recipe forms and an ex- 


change of menus once a month. 
How to make the school lunchroom 
menus interesting enough to 


competition 


compete 


successfully with outside 
lunchroom 


had 


was also discussed and one 


supervisor in Chicago said they 


found that it was useful for the mana- 
ver to take active part in such school 
P-T. A various 


faculty activities, to offer help in the 


activities as the and 
student extra-curriculum activities, and 


to make use of student help on the 
basis that it was an honor to be selected 
for such work. Ten-cent plate lunches 


are also used here and consist of a 
meat or a meat substitute, a potato or 
vegetable and a second 
vegetable. milk 


proved to be a big seller and has helped 


other starchy 


Frosted malted has 


(Continued on page 456) 
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The 


INCE facilities for feeding school 
S children during the noon hour is be- 
coming an essential of the modern 
school, ways and means must be provided 
whereby every school, even though lo- 
cated in out of the way rural districts, 
will have afforded it the advantages of 
hot, well-balanced, attractively-served 
meals, and an attractive, comfortable 
place set aside only as a lunch room. 
Our modern concept of a real school 
has brought with it the antiquation of 
the lunch box and cold lunch. The lunch 
rooms, properly conducted, will play an 
important part in the life of any school 
and will guarantee to each pupil the op- 
portunity for the kind of a meal which 
will make possible better results in his 
studies. But the greatest difficulty has 
been the fact that the small schools can- 
not support a student lunch room oper- 
ated on the usual plan. I believe the cen- 
tral kitchens in Jacksonville, Florida, 
have proven their worth.in many ways, 
enabling the small schools in the city 
and outside the city to have the benefits 
of hot, well-balanced meals at minimum 
cost where otherwise it would be impos- 
sible. 

In setting up a plan for preparing and 
serving school lunches, it must be re- 
membered always that the sole aim is to 
satisfy the child’s needs. The purpose 
cannot be profit if the school lunch room 
shall have any excuse for existing. But 
while profit is not an aim, nevertheless 
the lunch room cannot operate at a loss. 

It must also be remembered that pre- 
paring lunches for school children offers 
a vastly different problem from that of 
preparing for regular restaurant trade. 
The child has only a few cents to spend 
and must receive the utmost in value. 
The small lunch room’s receipts, there- 
fore, will be very small and when run 
on the regular plan it will be unable to 
operate without reducing the quantity 
and quality of servings. As in any busi- 
ness, volume is a requisite in attaining 
minimum-cost service; hence, the central 
kitchen through which the volume re- 
quirement can be satisfied. One bill for 
provisions, light, gas, pay roll, and other 
overhead covers preparation for several 
schools at proportionately far less cost 
than possible for each school separately, 
and besides this the very highest stand- 
ards of quality and quantity are main- 
tained. 

In the classroom the child receives 
health training. He learns in theory 
what and how to eat. What a splendid 
opportunity then the lunch room supplies 
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Central Kitchen 


By Alice Rolfe Certain 


Director of School Cafeterias 
Jacksonville, Florida 


in offering practical application of his 
learning. He sees displayed before him 
varieties of health-giving foods and it 
remains for him only to make his choice, 
and by proper guidance he will try the 
various dishes and learn to enjoy many 
which he will not eat at home. He 
learns to eat those things which are best 
for him and comes to take an active in- 
terest in healthful diet. He goes back 
to his studies after the lunch period fit 
for his work as no improperly fed 
child can ever be. 

The whole plan as it is being carried 
out in Jacksonville makes the lunch 
hour really a period of directed activity 
in the school’s life. Not only does it 
guarantee the pupil an opportunity for 
a well-balanced meal served under ideal 
conditions but has done much to solve 
many noon-hour problems. Loitering in 
nearby stores and buildings, opportuni- 
ties for forming bad companionships, 
bad habits, and unhealthful lunching in 
neighborhood shops and “hot-dog” 
stands have been eliminated, and instead 
there is opportunity for supplementing 
book learning with positive social train- 
ing. According to a ruling of the School 
3oard students must either go home for 
lunch, or are required to remain on the 
school grounds and to eat their lunches 
in the lunch room, whether bought there 
or brought from home. How important 
then that there be a comfortable, attrac- 
tive place to furnish the proper environ- 
ment for teaching them how to eat. They 
come to enjoy the lunch period as a 
time for social enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion. Thoughtful parents too, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their chil- 
dren are in school and not subjected to 
the many dangers that might befall them 
in the streets. 

It must be stressed that the large 
schools are not served from central kit- 
chens. They already enjoy the advan- 
tage of volume. The plan applies only 
to the small schools. 

All menus are made by the general 
supervisor and the small schools are 
furnished with the menu a day in ad- 
vance. ‘Through the cooperation of 
teachers and_ principal the manager 
knows about how many to prepare for 
and estimates with surprising accuracy 
the quantities which will be needed and 
orders accordingly from the central kit- 
chen. 

The department maintains panel 
trucks operated by young men of good 
character, who are neat, interested, and 
dependable. There must be perfect co- 


Plan 


operation between them and kitchen per- 
sonnel in scheduling work and there 
must be systematic and careful handling 
at every step to insure arrival at destina- 
tions in first class condition and on time. 
Each school’s order is assembled sepa- 
rately and kept separate until reaching 
there. Hot foods are measured out and 
placed in special sanitary containers pro- 
vided for that purpose, which hold the 
heat, and covered metal boxes are used 
for sandwiches, bread, etc. Because of 
the bulkiness and the need of special 
icing service, most ice cream, milk and 
fruit juices are delivered directly to the 
lunch rooms. 

After the serving period the trucks 
pick up any returns and the day’s re- 
ceipts, and bring them to the central 
kitchen where they are checked. From 
here the bank deposits are made. It is 
important to state that receipts are al- 
ways deposited in full. No payments 
whatever are made from the receipts. 
All payments for merchandise are made 
at the end of the month by the cafeteria 
department’s central office. 

Careful checking is just as important 
in this as in any business. There must be 
checking and accounting for every item 
of purchases, miscellaneous expenses, 
and receipts. 

A form has been devised which shows 
the daily transports, returns, net serv- 
ings, net charges, sales, and cash recon- 
ciliation combined in a simple way on a 
single sheet. The unit used in listing 
items is “one serving.” This facilitates 
easy checking and extending. The total 
net cost of provisions transported for 
the day is really the total, invoice of 
goods sent from the central kitchen are 
extended in this cost column since for 
example, the milk or ice cream are 
charged directly through invoices from 
the dairy companies. All net servings, 
however, are extended into the sales- 
value column, and the Total Sales Value 
reconciled with respect to any allowances 
for welfare lunches, charges, and collec- 
tions shows the actual cash turned in. 
This is the amount with which the lunch 
room is credited as its actual daily re- 
ceipts. 

The question may come to the mind 
of the reader as to how the bulk foods 
can be measured accurately enough to 
take care of shrinkage, etc. While this 
naturally cannot be done with the same 
degree of precision as with piece items 
such as sandwiches, etc., nevertheless, it 
can be done accurately enough to avoid 
waste or carelessness in handling. Of 
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cooked foods, an allowance margin of 
one extra serving in every ten will al- 
low for shrinkage. Of course, it is nec- 
essary that the size of servings be stipu- 
lated and carefully measured. 

Based upon periodic cost studies, the 
costs at which items are to be charged 
to the receiving lunch room are deter- 
mined. 

Prices of servings range from one to 
five cents except for a few special dishes 
which are offered from time to time at 
six to ten cents. 

Every child whether purchasing his 
lunch at the lunch room or bringing it 
from home, receives the free service of 
a tray, cup, silver, napkin, and water. 

Results of the past few years have 
proven to us in Jacksonville, as a posi- 
tive fact, that the plan can be worked 
satisfactorily, and that correctly done it 
will fill a very definite and important 
place in education and is the solution of 
successful feeding in the small schools. 
Central kitchens are headed for expan- 
sion. I am thoroughly convinced that 
any school system might well adopt this 
central-kitchen program for the sake of 
extending to every child in every school 
alike, these benefits which he cannot 
otherwise enjoy. 





South Gate High School 
Luncheon Service 


An interesting account of the opera- 
tion and management of the South Gate 
High School Cafeteria, South Gate, 
California, has been’ given us_ by 
Thelma W. Edwards, manager. She has 
acted in this capacity for the past seven 
years and has overcome many obstacles 
before she felt she was really successful 
in feeding the students. 

The South Gate High School Cafe- 
teria is a part of the system of Los 
Angeles City School Cafeterias, each of 
which is self sustaining in every re- 
spect. A table of percentages has been 
worked out centrally, and is followed 
by all the member cafeterias in the 
system. Each cafeteria is allowed: 
50% for food cost 
40% for adult labor 
5% for student labor 

5% for profit 

The manager is paid a salary from 
cafeteria proceeds as are all the other 
employees. She does all buying of 
foods and is responsible to her prin- 
cipal, who is, in turn, responsible to the 
Cafeteria Service Section, consisting of 
two directors, Miss Helen Crane and 
Mrs. Dorothy Hughes, both of whom 
have taught home economics and also 
managed school cafeterias, so they have 
a practical and authoritative viewpoint 

Miss Edwards gives us a very clear 
picture of her individul cafeteria with 


some of its problems. The school is 
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in a small but growing factory district, 
with an enrollment of 1750 students and 
65 teachers. There are two steam-table 
lines in the cafeteria, which serve about 
300 daily, and a lunch court which 
serves from 400 to 500 daily. All of 
these are served during one hour,—in 
two periods, each 25 minutes long with 
5 minute passing bells. 

In the kitchen there is employed a 
range cook, a woman who makes salads, 
another for sandwiches, who also 
supplies during serving, and a kitchen 
man. This makes five adults, including 
the manager, and there are twelve 
students who work only at serving 
time. The adults prepare all the foods. 
Experienced labor is paid 40c per hour 
minimum, or $16.00 per week, up to 
$22.50. Managers make as much as 
$50.00 per week according to the re- 
ceipts of the cafeteria she manages. 
The students are allowed 20c lunches 
in the high schools. 

Foods are all 5c except some meats, 
such as steaks and chops, which are 
10c. Because of the fact that fresh 
vegetables are available in California all 
the year around, vegetable costs here 
Canned vegetables are used, 
fresh vege- 


are low. 
however, along with the 
tables—usually one fresh, one canned 
and one dried vegetable or meat sub- 
stitute are served at one meal. 

Sample menus used in this cafeteria 
are as follows: 


Vemetamle Soup 2... oie ccc sc cecces 05 
POU COONS: i665 s cdevncdncees enn, meee 
Ro EDEN oso Nes aviotnaneas 05 
RGR ESIOGCEGOI 6.066525 0cN ea ee 05 
Buttered Beets ......... ...... .. 05 
Mashed Potatocs ... ed? . 05 
Buttered Onions: .6.:....00600c8 os OF 
Whole Wheat Muffin .......... 02 
SCO BE? cscs cose ees . Ol 
SEL ERE acectaedoe koe weetwuus 05 
% Pt. Chocolate Milk ............ 05 
Fresh Orange Juice........... > 0 
Tomato Juice ...... eee 05 
Fruit Salad ...... attract cae 05 
Potato Salad .... na oe, 05 
Waldorf Salad ...... oS Pay ee 05 
Avocado & Tomato.... 07 
Ginger Bread ...<6.6..5. i « 
Pumpkin Pie ........ ee 
APVICG P1G ss od. ccaweis eae aan e as 
Jello & Whipped Cream......... 05 
Chocolate Cup Cakes....... <a ate 
Ice Cream . 5 ~ ae 
Sherbets .. wh peor sea Sie pacer 
PRDENOW Se ip dioncisceltiak Gla caeraine een 02 


The menus are changed each day, 
being planned for a week in advance 

The ingredients in the above foods 
are the best "money can buy. The 
woman in charge of steam tables sug- 
gests to the students but does not in- 
sist that they take the right combina- 


tions of foods to make a balanced diet. 





Popular Menus at Newton High School Cafeteria 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 








SOUPS $ .05 
Mongol 
Cream of corn 
Tomato 
Cream of celery 
Cream of asparagus 
Oyster stew 
SALADS 
Banana and peanut 08 
Stuffed pineapple with po- 
tato chips 10 
Tuna fish 08 
with potato chips 10 
Green vegetable O08 
Fruit OS 
Salmon O08 
Cole slaw 05 
Stuffed egg, sliced tomato, 
potato chips 10 


HOT SPECIALS 
Sausage and spaghetti $ 10 
Creamed asparagus on toast .05 
Hot beef sandwich with veg- 


etable gravy ° 10 
Escalloped macaroni and 

cheese O8 
Roast pork, mashed potatoes, 

apple sauce 15 
Cottage pie 10 
Fricasseed turkey and 

mashed potato 10 
Escalloped corn with slice of 

bacon 08 
Fish ball and baked beans 10 
Scotch woodcock on toast O8 


DESSERTS 


Apple pudding 05 
Squash pie 08 
Grapefruit 05 
Eclairs 05 
Fruit shortcake 05 
Fruit cup 05 
Rebecca pudding 05 








There are five high schools in Newton with cafeterias under central 


management. 
price. 


The same type of food is sold at all schools at the same 
Miss Grace Wallace is supervisor. 
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American Dietetic Association 


(Continued from page 453) 


in popularizing the lunchroom. In 
school of 2,000, from six to eight hun- 
dred glasses of the frosted drink are 
sold each day. Other means of meet- 
ing outside competition are by the use 
of new and attractive equipment, attrac- 
tive counter displays, advertising in the 
school paper, cooperation of the stu- 
dent council and by the use of basic 
menus which may be modified to meet 
certain racial or religious views. 

Health Education. In one high school 
in Akron, Ohio, a continued and we'll di- 
rected health 
sulted in a greatly increased use of milk, 


one 


program of education re- 
fruit and vegetables, and also brought out 
the interesting fact that most of the chil- 
dren who could pay for it, selected the 
right kind of a lunch. In this school a 
home trained woman taught 
the health course and managed the school 
cafeteria. For a period of 146 days 
every student’s lunch selection was 
checked to determine the effects of the 
health teaching, which constituted part 
of the program for every freshman and 


economics 


was given every day for half a semester. 

A high school in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, chef club has in- 
creased the interest in good food selec- 


has a which 
tion among the boys who make up the 
The club 
visits, during the year, four commercial 


student body of the school. 


kitchens in the city and draw their own 
and_ their 
kitchen as to 


between these 
own cafeteria 
cleanliness, the kind of food prepared 
and served, etc. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, 
facts are put across by the use of “bar- 
attractive 


comparisons 


school 


good nutrition 


gain specials,” particularly 
counter displays and foods, and the use 
of a testing kitchen. Beginning Nov- 
ember 1, “bargain specials” will be used 
in every school in_ the Each 
school will the same “special” 


which has, in turn, been selected from 


city. 


serve 


a large group of menus submitted by 
all the lunchroom managers in the sys- 
tem. This special is to be used to re- 
place regular plate lunches in order to 
make it possible to continue to serve 
good food, and the right kind of menus, 
food and labor 
prices. It will be somewhat in the na- 
ture of an experiment but is expected to 
work, as all the menus in the “specials” 
been and standardized in 
Kitchen and are known to be 


in the face of rising 


“ 


have tested 
the Test 
popular with the students. 

Chicago also has a test kitchen which 
has been in operation since 1935 and 
recipes used are standardized and tests 
made the individual manager 
does not have time to make. 


which 


Financial Control. A report was given 
of the system used in Greensboro, North 


Carolina, where the capital outlay is made 
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by the School Board and all maintenance 
and repair costs borne by the school lunch 
rooms. Orders for supplies are all 
placed through a central office. Costs 
are kept down by this centralized buy- 
ing, by the use of basic recipes in all 
but the two largest schools, and by the 
use of standardized and uniform menus. 
All the above points are of vital in- 
terest in the management of school 
cafeterias and work is being done on 
each one by the different organizations 
now actively engaged in furthering the 
advancement of school cafeterias op- 
erated on a non-profit making basis 
and for the benefit of the students. 


National Association of Public School 
Business Officials 


Early in October the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, 
meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, devoted 
an entire afternoon of their short meeting 
to a discussion of school cafeterias, Phyllis 
Sprague, Management De- 
partment, Pennsylvania State College, 
spoke on cafeteria operation from a health 
standpoint and Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
Teachers College, New York, on cafeteria 


Institutional 


The active discussion that 
followed each talk 
gratifying. Miss Sprague has written her 


management. 
was significant and 


impressions of this meeting in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


OMETIMES those of us who are 
S deeply interested in a problem be- 
gin to feel that “we” are the only peo- 
ple fully aware of the value of this 
work and its implications. We become 
a bit blinded by our zeal. This is the 
conclusion | drew after attending a ses- 


sion of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials held 
in Baltimore, October 11-15. The pro- 


gram on the afternoon of which I am 
writing was devoted to School Lunch. 
Maybe you feel as I felt while prepar- 
ing a speech to present at this meet- 
ing. “What can be their motive in de- 
voting so much time to this phase of 
work ?” truly 
or must I try to wrap up in my talk 
a lot of provocative ideas?” You 
my that the interest 
these men might have in school feeding 


Can they be interested 
see 
idea was sole 
was money, its collection and disburse- 
ment. 

Imagine my surprise in facing a room 
full of men and this an afternoon ses- 
sion which followed a strenuous morn- 
ing, and an afternoon near the end of 
convention week. 

The response to the talks presented 
from the 
floor sent a glow of inspiration through 
this organization those 


and the rush of questions 


me. Here in 





of us interested in school feeding have 


a tremendous ally. The enthusiasm, 
the active interest, the questioning 
minds all made the rather bored in- 
terest aroused oftentimes in Home 
Economics groups stand out the more. 
I found that for several years school 
lunch and its problems have drawn 
fiery arguments and heated debates 
from this group. One member told 
me that several years ago the questions 
came in so fast that at five in the after- 
noon the doors were locked lest another 
questioner get in! 

Let’s look’ at some of the questions 
these men discussed on October 14. 

1—How many schools have conces- 
stonaires running their lunch rooms? Two 
hands went up, only two, mark you. 

2—Do you pay your school lunch 
supervisor out of a fund set up for in- 
struction or out of receipts? Several 
hands indicated that she was paid 
from funds other than receipts. The 
same man arose again: “Why don’t you 
pay her just as you do the Math 
teacher?” This interrogator was from 
the far West and he had all the fire 
of a crusader. 


3—Do you give precedence to col- 
lege trained young women in hiring 
managers and supervisors of School 


Lunch rooms? A very gratifying show 
of hands was the response. One man 
rather apologetically said: “We would 
like to, but we have found a lack of 
knowledge of figures and business pro- 
cedures which makes our problem a dif- 
ficult one.” Several men offered 
tions on how they had handled the sit- 
uation. The feeling seemed to be that 
even though this was the case these 
young women learn so readily and they 
have so much else to give that it pays 
the school organization to do a little 
private and concentrated tutoring. 

Discussions arose on indigent feed- 
ing, labor problems, and many others 
with which we all are familiar. 


sug ges- 


Two outstanding features were, first 
the discussion about who should pur- 
chase equipment for school lunch installa- 
tions. A definite 
from the floor that the supervisor of the 


recommendation came 
school lunch decide upon the equipment 
and the School official 
work with her in its purchase, thus each 
safe-guarding the other. 

The second was the very hearty re- 
sponse to an appeal made for help in set- 


Business should 


ting up a system of records that would 
make it possible to compare the costs of 
operation of various school lunch systems. 

I wonder if we have been appreciat- 
ing these men who are so vitally in- 
terested in our School Lunch _ prob- 
Hunt out your school Business 
Officers. You will find them stimulating, 
cooperative, and deeply interested in 
all of your school lunch problems. 


(Turn to page 459) 
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With ROYAL you never Taste the 
Bakin 


, A big pan of: 
_ Spicy Gingerbread— 
t only 1¢ worth of Royal! 


Write down for your pupils the 
cost of the ingredients needed 
for a big pan of gingerbread. 
Show what they would have 
to pay for nr eggs, short- 
ening, etc. Then have them 
note how little the baking 
powder costs. Only 1¢ for 
Royal! A small sum, isn’t it? 
Particularly for the perfect 

: and fine flavor you 


ROYAL is the 

only nationally 
distributed bak- 

ing powder that 

is made with a 

pure fruit product— 
Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, 
juice-heavy grapes. 


Copyright, 1037, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


DECEMBER, 1937 


Tartar. Cream of 


Powder 


Cream of Tartar—that pure grape 
product in Royal — assures perfect 


flavor in everyth 


IT’S a wise teacher who 
stresses this important point 
in every baking lesson— 

Use new-laid eggs . . . fresh 
butter and milk . . . the finest 
flour and flavoring—yet your 
cake will be a disappointment if 
you can taste the baking powder. 

To avoid this embarrassing 
failure, be sure that your baking 
powder is made with Cream of 
‘Tartar, you 
know, comes from ripe grapes. 


FREE—ROYAL COOK BOO 


ing you bake 


nation- 


And Royal is the 
ally known baking powder that ts 
made with this pure fruit product! 

That’s why Royal, for over 70 
years, has been famots for excep- 
tion: il baking results—more deli- 
cious flavor... velvety texture... 
and a fine, even grain that holds 
in moisture—and flavor—for days! 

Next time you order baking 
powder, remember that your class- 
room demonstrations set a stand- 
ard your pupils will follow at home. 
Don’t run the risk of baking-pow- 
der taste. Insist on Royal. 


only 


K! Beautifully illustrated. Basic 


recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs 
and batters, and other valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDE 
Please send free 


Name 


porated, 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 


R, Product of Standard Brands Incor- 
6012 


Royal Cook Books for class use. 





Address. 


City... 





School 


State 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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Scissors and Shears 
By Gretchen Howell 


Scissors differ from shears principally 
in length although some persons use the 
terms interchangeably. In the trade, how- 
ever, the distinction is made, the dividing 
line being six inches. Shears are six or 
more inches in length and scissors less 
than six inches. 

The term “scissors” come from the 
Latin “scindo”, meaning “to divide” or “to 
part.” The word “shears” can be traced 


back through the Old English “seeran”, 
meaning “to cut” or “to clip” to the 
Teutonic “shar” which meant “to cut.” 

Modern scissors and shears have not 
changed much from the earlier ones. We 
know that bronze scissors were made at 
least 1500 years B.C. by the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans and that by 800 B.C. the 
Romans were making scissors of steel, for 
many of these have been found in tombs 
and ruins and are on display in museums 
today. Some of them resemble the mod- 
ern grass shears, but most of them are 
very much like the ones which we find in 
the modern home. 








SMALLEST 
ELECTRIC 
SLICER 
MADE 


ADAPTED 
TO SMALL 


out waste 





will amaze you. 


SPACE 





A sure way to meet rising food prices is to stop waste and to get 
25% more portions out of every pound of meat or cheese. You can 
do this with a U. S. Model HB Electric. 


Use it anywhere—on counter, ledge, backbar or service table—plug 
in any socket—and you're all ready to slice quickly, evenly and with- 


MEATS, Hot or Cold 

CHEESE, BREAD, CAKES 

LEMONS and ORANGES for Drinks 

TOMATOES and other VEGETABLES for Salads 

CABBAGE for Slaw 

POTATOES for Chips and French Fries 
Remember, the U. S. name on a slicer has always represented the 
Standard of Value in the slicer field. 


The efficiency, safety and trouble-free performance of the Model HB 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


“World’s Best Slicers Since 1898” 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





La Porte, Ind. 











The best scissors are hand forged. 
Many are die forged, the superfluous 
metal being trimmed off in preparation 
for the grinder. Some of the cheapest 
scissors are cast. English shears and scis- 
sors are of steel, while many American 
ones are made of a combination of steel 
and malleable iron. The latter type have 
inner steel sides which are laid on to 
blades of malleable iron. 


Forged scissors are usually forged in 
drop stamps. After the two parts are 
“dressed up”, they are put together and a 
screw which fits tightly is inserted in the 
pivot. The blades are slightly bent 
toward each other to ensure close contact. 
The grinding or sharpening is done on a 
round stone which makes a slight hollow 
on the surface of each blade, which is not 
noticeable to the untrained eye, but it is 
advantageous in forming a keen cutting 
blade. Behind the screw there is a slight 
elevation that causes the blades to incline 
toward each other as they are closed and 
serves to improve the cutting power. Care 
should be taken to prevent the scissors 
being bent out of line. Sharp blades that 
are out of line are sure to be poor cutters. 

If the pair of scissors has two sizes of 
handles, the thumb should be placed in the 
smaller one. If the handles are the same 
size, let the narrow pointed blade be on 
the bottom when cutting. A long even 
stroke is best for cutting cloth and the 
like. 

In buying scissors and shears it is best 
to select the best quality of steel. Good 
steel scissors can be sharpened and re- 
sharpened and will last for years and 
years. There are many good makes on 
the market. Any reputable merchant can 
tell which are the best. 

As far as classes of scissors and shears 
are concerned, there are many of them— 
barber’s, embroidery, pinking, buttonhole, 
finger nail, kindergarten, wall paper, grass, 
hedge, horse, pruning, roaching, stock, 
tinner’s and the common sewing scissors. 
The doctor, of course, has many different 
kinds for his particular need. The house- 
wife has of late years discovered many 
new uses for the pair of scissors that 
formerly occupied her sewing basket, and 
nowadays keep a pair in the kitchen for 
preparing vegetables, dried fruits and the 
like. 

The word “scissors” brings to many 
people the picture of a childhood es- 
capade: cropped hair from the head of 
some child, a ruined linen table cloth, be- 
headed poppies in Grandmother’s garden. 
It means to others many happy hours on 
rainy days with scrap books and paper 
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School Lunch Meetings 
(Continued from page 456) 


School Lunchroom Managers, N.E.O.T.A. 


On October 29th, the Northeastern Ohio State Teachers Associa- | 


tion, one of the largest of such groups in the world, for the first 


time held a section meeting for school cafeteria people. Speakers | 
included Mary Farnum, director of school lunchrooms, Cleveland } 


Heights, Ohio, and Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, Teachers College, 
New York. Miss Farnum spoke on the organization and operation 
of the Cleveland Heights system (this was described quite com- 
pletely in the September and October issue of PrActicAL HoME Eco- 
NoMics). Dr. Bryan spoke on the educational and administration 
policies of the school lunch, stating that recent trends in these have 
been due to: 

1. Rapidly developing knowledge of nutrition. 

The adult is a product of both heredity and environment. 
Hence, the health of the school child is of paramount im- 
portance to the school. A good noon meal is of great benefit. 

2. Widespread malnutrition in this country. 

This has been disclosed by physical examinations. 
She then discussed the trends that make for efficiency in a school 
lunch room, and which are as follows: 

1. Parents’ agreement on importance of health maintenance. 
The concessionaire is (thanks to the depression) on the way 
out. 

2. Cooperation of other organizations with the school. In many 
rural schools the Parent-Teacher Association works with 
the cafeteria. Some organizations provide money for feeding 
the indigent. 

3. Either full-time manager or Home Economics teacher man- 
agement. If the latter is the case, three or four periods, de- 
pending on the size of the lunchroom, should be allowed 
for cafeteria work. The trend is towards a Home Economics 
trained manager. 

The suggestion Dr. Bryan gave for handling personnel included the 
following : 

1. Classification of employees. 

2. Standards of employees. 

3. Case-job analysis. 

4. Medical examinations given by school physicians, and con- 

stant observance by the manager. 
Supervision of employees to maintain standards. 
Setting of wages with regard to local wage scales (unions, 
etc.). The trend seems to be to pay good wages for working 
day only. 

7. Carrying of employee insurance. This may include giving of 

medical care. 

8. Purchase and laundry of uniforms for employees. 

The newest educational policies as presented included: 


se 
6. 


1. A growing realization that the cafeteria is an important teach- | 


ing medium. Both the food selection and employee respon- 
sibility may be taught here. The cafeteria manager is in a 
position to teach every pupil in the school. 


may be poster work on foods; in the social science depart- 
ment, the study of supply and demand for food; in health 
education, subjects ranging from food to communicable dis- 
eases are discussed. There is good opportunity for work 
with the business department. The cafeteria may contribute 
to the social education of the child. In Milwaukee, there is 

a cafeteria council made up of one representattve from each 

home room in the schools. it sets rules of student conduct, 
suggests special plate lunches, manages recreation during 
lunch period, supervises waste disposal, etc. 

3. There have been education programs for parents in the com- 
munity. Parents want to cooperate with the school, due some- 
what to the activity of the dietitians managing the lunch 
departments. 

(Continued on page 472) 
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2. There is a definite tie-up with other departments on the | 
teaching program. For example, in the art department, there | 





VULCAN 


EQUIPMENT 
proves itself in 17 


HARVARD 
NIVERSITY 


Kitchens 


u 





Roy L. Westcott, Manager, Harvard University 
Dining Service, Harvard University, expresses the 
satisfaction of an experienced Vulcan user when 
he writes— 

“After many years of constant use, we have come to 


the conclusion that it would be difficult for us to 
‘keep house’ without Vulcan Equipment.” 


With practically 100 pieces of Vulcan equipment 
installed in 17 of Harvard’s great buildings Mr. 
Westcott’s statement is proof indeed of Vulcan 
performance. 


Write for booklet “Cutting Cooking Costs,” that 
tells how modernizing with Vulcan reduces cooking 
costs 25% to 50%. 





STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

18 EAST 41st, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Philadelphia e Baltimore ° 
Chicago e Los Angeles 


Boston e Aurora, Ill. 
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Problems in Consumer Buying 
(Continued from page 443) 


safely, to satisfy you perfectly. 
guarantee that every article in 
catalogue is honestly described 
illustrated. We guarantee that 
article purchased frcm us 


you the service you have a right to 
If for any reason whatever 
you are not satisfied with any article 
purchased from us, we want you to 


expect. 


return it to us at We 
will then exchange it for what you 


our expense, 


We 
this 
and 
any 
will give 


want, or return your money, includ- 
ing any transportation charges you 


may/have paid.” 


To be of value the guarantee should 
be specific in nature and definite in 
difference in 
high 
quality” and “guaranteed all wool’ is 
should — be 
not 
of this 
machine guaranteed for one year” can 
for 


The 


between 


statement. 
meaning 


great 
“ouaranteed 


The 
sincere and 
offer much. 


obvious. guarantee 
credible, it 


“All parts 


should 
too 
be believed but “guaranteed 
twenty years” 


antee’ 





__.Women Say: 








“WE HAVE WAITED YEARS 
FOR A YEAST LIKE THIS!” 
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Amazing New MACA YEAST Keeps 


Without Refrigeration Yet Gives Baking 
Speed Women Have Always Wanted 





NCE again modern food science makes 

a remarkable new contribution to bak- 
ing. This time with an amazing and revo- 
lutionary new yeast discovery called 
MACA—an utterly different kind of 
yeast that does two things never before 
combined in any yeast. For MACA 
YEAST keeps fresh for weeks without 
refrigeration and in addition it gives you 
the bread baking speed you've always 
wanted! 

Think of baking the grandest bread you’ve 
ever tasted—with a yeast you can keep on 
your pantry shelf and which doesn’t require 
“‘fixing’’ hours ahead of baking time! That’s 
what you get with MACA YEAST. It’s 
always ready for quick action and you can 
keep a supply on hand just as you do bak- 
ing powder or soda. 

Women everywhere are delighted with the 
ease and speed with which they can now 
bake with MACA YEAST. Thousands of 
home economists, domestic science teachers 
and housewives who have tried it in their 
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own kitchens—in their own favorite recipes | 





—have sent in reports containing statements 
like these: . . . “The whole class was elated 
at the marvelous results we got”... “A 
grand help to experienced and inexperienced 
bakers alike”. . . ““Never before have I had 
so many compliments on my bread.”’ 


Try this marvelous new yeast yourself, 
tomorrow. Ask your grocer for MACA 
YEAST. If he doesn’t have it in stock, he’ll 
gladly order on request. If you want to try 
MACA YEAST before you buy—send the 
coupon now. 





1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


| 

1 

| 

| Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular 
| size package of Maca Yeast. 
| 

1 

l 

| 

I 


Name 


Address or R. F. D. 
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or “fifteen year guar- 
is neither definite nor sensible. 


An important aspect of the guarantee 
to replace defective parts within a 
specified time has developed in the 
case of automobiles and_ electrical 
equipment. Who should be respon- 
sible for the cost of labor necessary 
to replace the new part? Logical 
reasoning would lead one to expect 
the seller to be responsible for replace- 
ment since the machine has no value 
until the part is in place. However, 
unless there is a specific agreement 
the seller may demand payment for 
the labor and the buyer has no re- 
course except to pay the bill. It 
should be recognized that this does 
not apply to all dealers and the mat- 
ter appears to be one in which the 
manufacturer may no definite 
policy and so leaves the decision to 
the judgment of the individual dealer. 
It is wise therefore, in the purchase 
of all goods having such a guarantee, 


have 


to have a written statement rela ing to 
the parts that will be replaced, the na- 
ture of the defects included, those not 
acceptable, and a statement regarding 
responsibility for labor costs. 

Another form of the 
found in the printed slip inserted in 
the package of certain types of food 
and equipment. This guarantee usu- 
ally reads as follows: “This package 
was in perfect condition when it left 
our establishment. If conditions be- 
yond our control have rendered the 
contents unsatisfactory, we would ap- 
preciate your returning the box and 
its contents to us by parcel post for 
our examination. The information re- 
quested on the reverse side of this 
slip must be furnished and sent to 
us under first class postage. We would 
thank you to state briefly just wherein 
the goods have failed to meet with 
your approval. Upon receipt of pack- 
age and slip properly filled out, we 
will be pleased to send you another 


guarantee is 


package and refund all _ postal 
charges.” 

The value of the guarantee as a 
means of identifying quality when 


buying is dubious. Even definite facts 
such as “100 per cent wool” may be 
a truthful but misleading statement. 
Blankets were advertised “guaranteed 
100 per cent pure wool,” but they were 
low in weight and had been so greatly 
over napped that the breaking 
strength of the filling was less than 
five pounds to the inch, In this case 
the factor which had been guaranteed 
was worthless in view of other facts 
about which no information could be 
secured. In the manu- 
facturer of cotton house dresses sub 


another case 


mitted samples of goods to a laundry 
tested for fastness of 
satisfactory 


to be color. 
was found to be 


but the goods shrunk more than four 


This 
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inches to the yard in length and pro- 
portionately in width. When this fact 
was reported to the manufacturer he 
replied, “What is that to me? All I 
am guaranteeing is the color.” <A 
guarantee of this kind can only be 
classed as dishonest in the meanest 
kind of a way for questions that 
might have been asked are forgotten 
in the sense of security aroused by 
the seeming honesty of the informa- 
tion given. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that in reality the true’ value of a 
guarantee lies in the integrity of the 
individual or firm assuming the re- 
sponsibility of the guarantee. The 
consumer must remember that the 
makers of cheap and inferior articles 
give guarantees that are indefinite and 
meaningless, or if more specific they 
gamble on the chance that the cus- 
tomer can be out-talked. Many people 
who demand that a guarantee be made 
good are unable to secure the adjust- 
ment which the terms of the “uaran- 
tee promise. Legal advice and court 
costs are expensive and the outcome 
cannot always be assured; litigation, 
therefore, is prohibitive except in 
where large amounts are _ in- 
volved. In all cases of legal action 
the buyer, who institutes the suit, 
must provide proof to sustain his con- 
tention, and often this is difficult to 
do, especially if the evidence required 
is of a highly technical nature. It is 
well, however, to know something of 
the legal status of the guarantee. 

Although the consumer uses the 
term guarantee, the legal 
implied lies in the warranty. A 
ranty by legal definition is a statement 
concerning goods made by the seller 
to the buyer, which if not true, makes 
him liable at law. A guaranty under 
the law is the contract by which one 
person is bound to another for the ful- 


cases 


protection 
war- 


some of the psychological quality of 
the guarantee but in origin and mean- 
ing is somewhat different. There are, 
in general, three’ methods by which 
goods may be first, goods 
conforming to standards set up by a 
law enforcing agency checks 
quality at intervals to prevent varia- 
tion from the standard. An example is 
found in certified milk, a quality de- 
termined by a low bacterial count re- 
cleanliness in pro- 


certified, 


which 


quiring extreme 
duction and handling. The standard for 
certified milk, as well as other grades. 
is set up and enforced by the city or 


state Board of Health. 


‘The second method by /which goods 
may be certified is throigh the work 
of a professional agency. An example 
is found in the “approved” certifica- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. This body has no authority 
to enforce the standards which it ap- 
proves, but it can of course withdraw 
the right to use the name of the or- 
ganization and its approval stamp. 
Professional organizations which cer- 
tify approval will furnish information 
regarding the basis of approval upon 
request by the consumer. 

The third methed by which goods 
stamp of approval is 


may secure a 


Carnation makes it beller 


is the milk to use in cream soups, sauces, 
and gravies; in custards and puddings; in 
cakes and icings. The modern milk, in a 
modern non-refillable package! 

May we send you the Carnation Year Book 
of Menus and Recipes. It is full of interesting 
seasonal suggestions. For your free copy, 


just use the coupon. 
IRRADIATED 


arnation Milk 


**From Contented Cows”’ 


fillment of a promise or engagement | 
of a third person. The warranty must 
be a part of a sale and therefore in- 
cludes seller and a buyer. A retailer 
may warrant certain qualities in his 
goods to the consumer, a manufac- 
turer may warrant the goods which 
he sells to the retailer, and he may 
also warrant his goods when he sells 
direct to the consumer. Sinée the war- 
ranty must be a part of a sale between 
seller and buyer the manufacturer may 
be held liable by the ultimate con- 
sumer. These are “where the thing 
causing the injury is of a noxious or 
dangerous kind; where the defendant 
has been guilty of fraud or deceit in 
the passing of the article; where the 
defendant has been negligent in some 
respect with reference to the sale or 
construction of a thing not immedi- 
ately dangerous”, 

The term “Certified” on a label has 


CANDY, for instance! Irradiated Carnation 
Milk’s rich, creamy smoothness, the result of 
homogenization, tends to prevent the forma- 
tion of coarse crystals in fudge and fondant 
and produces a close, even grain in candies 
that hold their moisture content perfectly. 

The same qualities make Irradiated Carna- 
tion Milk ideal for all cooking and baking. It 


c<—— > 
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Thy : Address 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Please send me, free, the Carnation Year Book of Menus and Recipes 


Name 


City 
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through the work of certain maga- 
zines which maintain testing labora- 
tories and accept the advertising con- 
tracts only for those goods which 
meet the standards which it has set up. 
These standards are not made public 
and afford the consumer no means of 
comparison with the goods of other 
manufacturers whose advertising is 
not carried by the magazine. 
Things To Do 
1, The consumer should always read the label 
particularly on all new or unknown goods. 
2. The label may be an aid in buying, depend- 
ing upon its nature, and the kind and 
amount of information included. 
3. In the end, the value of the information on 
a label depends upon the integrity of the 


os 


wn 


ge 


retailer back 


manufacturer, 
of the label. 


wholesaler, or 


. The consumer should acquaint himself with 


the requirements of federal, state, and city 
regulations relating to labels on foods. 


. Guarantees relating to quality or perform- 


ance may be made a part of the contents of 
a label. 


. The chief purpose of the guarantee is to 


arouse a feeling of confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the seller and the quality of the 
product. 


. The guarantees of mail order houses are 


outstanding examples of the unquestioned 
fulfillment of guarantee agreements. 

It is necessary for the consumer to know 
quality characteristics of goods in order to 
read the label and guarantee intelligently 
and with eyes open for discrepancies and 
loopholes in statements. 


Make as large a collection of labels as pos- 
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lesson a success: 
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the asking. 





For The First Pastry Lesson 


UEEN OF 
HEARTS TARTS 


ARTFUL as it is, the making of pastries can be a lot of 
fun for the students in your Cookery classes. And particu- 
larly if you start them off with a food as exciting, and yet 
as simple, as Queen of Hearts Tarts. 


Here are two practical suggestions for making this first 


1. Use Crisco, the super-creamed vegetable short- 
ening which blends in so readily with the flour. 
With a fine mixture of Crisco and flour, less 
water is needed to form a dough and the pastry 
is less likely to be tough. 


Roll out the finished dough and cut into heart- 
shaped forms. Bake to a delicate brown. Gar- 
nish individual hearts with jelly, or put two 
hearts together sandwich fashion, with jelly or 
custard for filling. Students should not be ex- 
pected to make a complete pie until they have 
acquired reasonable skill in handling pastry. 


In “Perfect Pies,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery book- 
lets designed for Cookery students, you will find interesting 
recipes for pies and tarts and helpful suggestions for pre- 
paring them. A complete set of these booklets is yours for 


— CRISCO - 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept, P-1237 
Ivorydale, Ohio 
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sible and classify according to product and type 
of information included. 

Make a list of the psychological qualities 
found in the size, color, and illustration used 
on the labels. 

Make comparative lists of the facts found on 
the labels for a _ specific product, (such as 
blankets) and the facts that you think should 
have been included on the label. 

Make a collection of labels containing guar- 
antees, check to see if there is a difference in 
statements on retailer and manufacturer labels. 

Make a list of the types of goods containing 
guarantees for quality and performance. How 
do these differ? Which seems to you to be 
the most valuable? 

Find examples of specific and definite infor- 
mation and guarantees and those you think are 
loosely worded and not to be taken seriously. 

Write to the American Medical Association 
and ask for the standards upon which their 


| approval is based for any article so approved. 


Write to Good Housekeeping magazine for the 
tests used for their certificate of approval for 
refrigerators, vacuum sweepers, or any equip- 
ment in which you may have a special interest, 

Ask any dairyman selling certified milk for 
the official standards he must meet before he 
is permitted to sell this grade of milk. 


References to Read: 


Andrews, B. R.—Economics of the Household 
ated 16. Macmillan Company, New York 
Lity. 

Brindze, Ruth—How to Spend Money. Ref- 


erences in every chapter. Vanguard Press, 
New York City. a aes 
Coles, Jessie V.—Standardization of Con- 


sumers’ Goods—Chap. 8. 
York City. 

Eaton, Jeanette—Behind the Show Window. 
References in many chapters. 

Maynard, Weidler and Beckman—Principles 
of Marketing, pp. 693, 141. 


Ronald Press, New 





Personality Development 
Through Clothes 


(Continued from page 441) 


We feel that to become thoroughly 
conversant with the use of the better 
fashion magazines enables the student 
to form habits ‘of discrimination and 
selection that will carry over into her 
future life. Probably one of the rea- 
sons that so many women dress badly 
is that they do not know how to read 
and benefit from reading. We try to 
teach the student to recognize the 
classically good design and to discern 
between it and the fad of the moment. 

All of this that we are doing is sim- 
ply an endeavor to help the student 
learn to dress herself as smartly and 
economically as possible. We _ believe 
that in the two years which we have 
devoted to this experiment we have 
developed a feeling for and an appre- 
ciation of clothes and good design on 
this campus that is almost unparalleled. 
With many of our students we have to 
start from scratch for we have quite 
a few girls from farming district and 
small communities who have had little 
opportunity to see really good clothes 
either in shops or on their friends. 
But no girl is made to feel handicapped 
by her original wardrobe for she is 
shown where her wardrobe may be 
altered and helped to do it herself or 
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have it done at little cost. Her aca- 
demic life is not neglected but neither 
is she a learned mind in a slovenly 
cared for body. We hope to hit the 
happy medium. And while we realize 
that we have much more work ahead 
of us, the enthusiastic response with 
which the students have met and co- 
operated with our experiments encour- 
ages us to believe that we have a wide 
field of personality development 
through clothes in which to roam. We 
have explored only a small corner but 
hope that the future will hold as much 
of interest and successful achievement 
as have these two years that have just 
passed. We wish that every school 
and college in these United States 
would realize the importance of 
clothes in the life of the individual. 
For we firmly believe that it is the un- 
assailable right of every girl to be as 
happy as possible and that this is most 
effectively accomplished by giving her 
the means-of dressing herself not only 
attractively but economically. For 
there is nothing that gives one greater 
self-confidence and poise than the as- 
sured knowledge that one has a smart 
exterior with which to face the world. 





Period Furniture In the 
Modern Home 
(Continued from page 444) 


After the Renaissance in European 
countries other than France and Eng- 
land, there began rather generally an 
overly-ornate style known as Baroque 
which marked the beginning of what was 
later known as the Rococo period. 

While the Classical period was develop- 
ing in France, German expression of the 
Empire style also developed and became 
known as Biedermeier. 


Furniture Styles in the New World 


Furniture styles in colonial America 
prior to 1700 were almost all of primitive 
native manufacture with a few importa- 
tions from England. New England de- 
veloped its own style in maple, oak and 
other native woods only after 1660. We 
have in America what might be known as 
five distinct furniture styles, familiarly 
grouped as Colonial American, covering 
styles produced until 1755; Federal Amer- 
ican (1775-1830) ; 1830 to 1910 include 
the Nineteenth Century styles; and 1910 
to 1937 have seen the development of 
Contemporary design. The famous Amer- 
ican cabinetmaker, Duncan Phyfe, lived 
from 1758 to 1854. By 1800 he was recog- 
nized as America’s foremost furniture 
designer and his work may be consid- 
ered to fifth American pe- 
riod overlapping the Federal 
and the Nineteenth Century styles. 


constitute a 
American 
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A New Type of Vocational 
Education 

A new type of vocational education is 
being introduced to Vermont high 
schools. Through the cooperation of the 
public schools, the Vermont Hotel As- 
sociation, and the Vermont Employment 
Association, classes have been organized 
of the state to train 
senior students 
and waitresses. The purpose is to help 
young people learn a vocation in 
which they can earn money during va- 
cations, at college, or as a life time occu- 


in several centers 


interested as waiters 


well 


pation. 
From The Journal of the N.E.A. 


Personal Improvement 


A Personal 


Improvement course in a 
vocational school aims (1) To aid in the 
formation helpful habits and _atti- 
tudes, (2) To show the relationship be- 


of 


tween an effective personality and em- 
ployability, (3) To urge the employment 
of taste and judgment in the business of 
(4) To 
their personal welfare as to insure their 


living, and so interest girls in 


increasing ability to manage themselves 


and express the best in their nature in 
matters of (1) health and habits, (2) 
personal appearance, (3) individual re- 


sponsibilities 
School Management. 





Just published! New editions 
of these Better Buymanship booklets 
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@ ‘Of great benefit to us in class instruc 
tion,’’ ‘finest material on the subject I have 
found,”’ ‘‘a great help in my work," thus do 
teachers speak of the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. The 26 vol 
umes are mines of dependable, up-to-the 
minute information on buying of home 
necessities and family money management 

Revised editions of ‘‘Gloves’’ and ‘Soap 
and Other Cleansing Agents"’ have just come 
off the press. You are invited to send for one 
free copy of either volume you choose. It will 
introduce to you this widely used series and 
enable you to judge its value to you. With 
this volume you will receive a complete list 
of the other titles in the library. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


..one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-12 
Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Please send me without obligation the new edi 
tion of the one Better Buymanship volume | have 


Chicago 





checked. Also a list of the other titles in your 
Library of Consumer Education 

Gloves Soap and Other Cleansing Agents 
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Planning a Business Career 
(Continued from page 436) 


point of view and direct her efforts to- 
wards his criterion of success—profit- 
able production. 

A second criticism by employers of 
the new employee is lack of self di- 
rection and resourcefulness. While this 
may be inherent in the individual per- 
haps our educational methods may 
share in the criticism. 

An apparent deficiency on the part of 
the student lies in her inability to sell 


herself both in the initial application 
for a position and likewise in the posi- 
tion itself. Many are inadequately pre- 
pared as to the technique of a personal 
application for a position. This is 
where courses in oral as well as written 


expression are just as valuable as sub- 
ject matter training. Clarity of purpose 
as revealed in the interview is also 
important. This ability to sell one’s 
personality and ability to the personnel 
of the organization while in the job is 
of genuine significance. Unless she 
succeeds in getting favorable recogni- 
tion progress is slow and she is soon 
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ury or an extravagance. These EDELWEIS=> 


dainty morsels add so much 
eclat to the meal, so much to the appear- 


ance of the table, to the satisfaction of 





guest or patron To serve them, within 


many of the leading hotels of 
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q outstanding values 

your food budget, follow the example of feoks prepaved enela- 
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many people each day. 


country and choose from the wide as- 


sortment offered by Sexton. Wherever o‘ives are purchased in 


quantity Sexton Olives have the acceptance. Sexton is one of the 


foremost importers of olives in America. By buying direct from an 


importer you save a profit. 
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submerged by the discouragement 
which comes from lack of recognition 
and promotion. Another and probably 
the most frequent criticism of a young 
college trained woman is her impatience 
for promotion and unwillingness to 
start in the lower ranks. 

It is exceedingly important that stu- 
dents should know, before they decide 
on a business career, of the probable 
length of apprenticeship and _ salaries 
they may expect during this period of 
apprenticeship. Certainly a more mu- 
tual understanding of the problems of 
both employer and employee would 
help clarify attitudes such as now exist. 

An isolated class room is scarcely 
an adequate laboratory for providing 
the potential business woman a knowl- 
edge of what lies ahead in her voca- 
tional choice. If the curriculum does 
not provide special courses of appren- 
ticeship training it is possible to urge 
girls to try and secure positions for 
themselves, thus providing certain ex- 
periences which will be invaluable in 
helping them decide as to their relative 
aptitudes and performance. Inasmuch 
as many, through choice or necessity, 
work during summers or part time dur- 
ing the school year it is pertinent that 
their employment be in the type of 
work which they ultimately plan to 
enter. Selling experience is either pre- 
requisite or advisable to almost every 
position within the retail store as well 
as many other types of business posi- 
tions. To act independently or through 
some coordinated college course will 
provide a real situation and preliminary 
proving ground for the individual. 

The earlier in the college life this 
experience is made possible the better, 
for obviously there is still time to pre- 
pare for something else if she is con- 
vinced she is physically, emotionally, or 
intellectually unfitted for it. It would 
seem that the senior year is rather late 
for an exploratory course in vocations 
but obviously the basic training in the 
technical and related courses is pre- 
requisite. Some may think the solution 
lies in a five year program rather than 
our traditional four year course; or 
that a revaluation of our present curric- 
ulum for the major who plans to go into 
commercial work will permit of ade- 
quate training. 

If we are to best serve this group of 
students in guidance, counsel and train- 
ing we must seek closer cooperation, 
with the retailer, manufacturer or pro- 
motional agency from whom they seek 
employment. Just as we need to know 
more of their problems they need to 
know more about the basic training 
we give. It is through this exchange of 
point of view that mutual understanding 
and harmonious relationships may de- 
velop. 
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The National Association | 
for Nursery Education 


By Ruth Andress 


The National Association for Nurs- | 
ery Education is the professional organ- | 
ization to which may _ belong all | 
professional people interested in the 
health and education of young children. 
By means of publications, committees, | 
and biennial conferences the members 
have access to research findings and 
programs in their own and 
fields. 

A function of this 
standards 


related 


organization is 
to conserve and values in 
a dynamic program of nursery school 
work. Good nursery schools are groups 
of children from two to four or five 
as the case may be, guided by teachers 
educated as school teachers, 
all working together in an environment 
safe and healthy, stimulating and happy, 
where both teachers 
grow and_ learn. 
too part of nursery 
They participate in the work 
individual] 


nursery 


an environment 
and children’ can 
Parents 
schools. 


are a 
of the school by means of 
conferences with teachers, at home and | 
in school, by group meetings, and by 

actually working with the teachers and 

children at the nursery school. In this 

way the nursery school is the meeting 

ground for home and school. 

Just as it is important that children | 
may feel safe because parents and | 
teachers are working together, it is 
equally important that 
nursery kindergarten, 
grades should work together that the 
school life of children may provide con- | 
tinuous and_ desirable 
Nursery schools are places where kin- 


teachers in 
elementary 


experiences. | 


dergarten teachers may learn to know 
children and parents who will work | 
with them later; places where pupils in | 
junior and senior high school may have | 
first hand experiences to gain under- 
standing of personality development 
and family relations. Only by close 
contact with teachers of the 
groups of children may nursery school 
teachers understand and evaluate their 
own work. 
Thus the National 
Nursery Education 


older 





for 





Association 


(1) provides a meeting ground for all 
groups interested in young children, 

(2) conserves standards and values of 
nursery school education, 

(3) supports a philosophy of educa- 
tion which emphasizes the understand- 
ing of children and the cultural forces 
influencing their development as_ basic 
to any program to safeguard early 
childhood. 





7 From talk given at the WSM Teachers College 
of the Air, October 22, 1937. 
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@ Planned primarily for dietitians 
and teachers of Institutional Man- 
agement for their use during the 
entire year, “Quantity Recipes” is 
being offered at this particular time 
with the thought in mind that this 
collection of tempting and most 
wholesome yet inexpensive dishes 
may be of service for holiday 
entertaining in schools, clubs and 
churches. 

Among the sixty tested recipes 
in “Quantity Recipes” you will find 
new and delicious flavor combina- 
tions — novel treatments for well- 
known foods—skillful touches that 
transform old favorites into new 
creations as well as more nourishing 
versions of conventional dishes. 
Some high calorie recipes are also 


included. But of greatest value is 
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the contribution which this collec- 


tion of recipes makes in helping to 
put the much needed quota of milk 
per person into the diet. 

By using Irradiated Pet Milk, it 
is possible easily to include an extrz 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk 
plus extra vitamin D in dishes that 
taste better because of the milk they 
contain. The double-rich Pet Milk 
can be diluted with less than an 
equal amount of another liquid 
it can be used in place of cream— 
it will replace eggs and butter. And 
the result is better food at lower cost. 

Irradiated Pet Milk, with its 
extra vitamin D, still costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk—far less 
than cream—neither of which con- 
tains vitamin D in any appreciable 
amount. 








LICHEN 
























PET MILK COMPANY, 
1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


copies of “‘Quantity Recipes” 
in school (grade) 
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COOKIES 


AND 
MORE COOKIES 


By Sumption and Ashbrook 


Just the book you are looking for at 


this season of the year. Contains 282 
cooky recipes gathered from 27 of 
the leading countries of the civilized 
world. “Down South” pecan cooky 
recipe, French pastry, German anise 
drops, Swedish rye wafers, and Eng- 
lish sand tarts—to mention only a 
few of the infinite variety of recipes 
given. Every recipe personally tested 
by the authors. Not “just another 
recipe book”—but one that is indeed 


different. $1.75. 


Candy and Candy Making 

By Mary B. Bookmeyer 
Another seasonable book. Lists and 
describes the equipment for making 
practically all kinds of candy, and 
tells when and how to use it. Con- 
tains thorough discussion of how 
sugar should be handled to control 
or prevent crystallization. Separate 
chapter given to effects of hard water 
—a matter often overlooked. Con- 
tains 200 tested recipes. $2.25. 


Good Manners 

By Beth Bailey McLean 
Covers correct conduct in everyday 
life with fellow students, friends and 
home folks. For junior and senior 
high school students. $1.00. 


Good Taste in Dress 

By Frieda Wiegand McFarland 
Emphasizes the principles underlying 
good dress and discusses intimately 
related personal problems. $1.00. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS) PHE !2-37 
Peoria, Illinois 

Please send me the books checked 
below on terms as noted: 
C) Enclosed is ——————— 

(Postage paid if cash accompanies) 
() Charge to me and send me bill 
(] Charge to Board of Education 

(If to be charged be sure to give 

name of superintendent) 


— Cookies and More Cookies .... $1.75 
— Candy and Candy-Making .... 2.25 
— Good Manners .......... .. 1.00 
— Good Taste in Dress ......... 1.00 
— Table Etiquette (Portfolio) ... 1.80 
— Meal Planning and Table Service 2.00 
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| DO YOU KNOW- 


| the Story of the Christmas Greens? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Holly and Ivy made a great party, 
Who should have the mastery, 
In landes where they go. 


Then spoke Holly, ‘I am free and jolly, 
I will have the mastery, 
In landes where we go.’ 


Then spake Ivy, ‘I am lov’d and prov’d, 
And I will have the mastery, 
In landes where we go.’ 


Then spake Holly, and set him down on his 
knee, 

“I pray thee, gentle Ivy 

Say me no villainy, 

In landes where we go.’ ” 


These were the quaint words of a 
fifteenth century English Christmas 
carol which sets forth the character- 
istics of the two Christmas plants—the 
Holly and the Ivy. In ancient folklore 
these popular greens represented the 
male and female elements. In early 
ballads they battled with one another 
in a contest of words. 

The Christmas greens of England are 
so sacred that, according to Shropshire 
folklore, they either had to be burned, 
like some sacred object, or else given 
to the cattle. If thrown out after the 
Yuletide festivities, holly and mistletoe 
were thought to bring bad luck. 

The good old custom of decorating 
homes and churches with Christmas 
greens has come down to us from 
pagan times. Many of the early Church 
fathers inveighed against the practice 
as reminiscent of worship of heathen 
idols. “Let us not,” said Gregory Nazi- 
anzen in a Christmas oration, “celebrate 
the feast after an earthly, but an heav- 
enly manner; let not our doors be 
crowned; let not our dancing be en- 
couraged; let not the cross paths be 
adorned, the eyes fed, nor the ears de- 
lighted; let us not feast to excess, nor 
be drunk with wine.” 

In spite of stern warnings to the 
contrary, people continued to keep the 
Yuletide feast with all kinds of gaiety, 
including the decking of their dwellings 
with green boughs and brilliant ber- 
ries. “Against the feast of Christmas 
every man’s house, as also their parish 
churches, were decked with holme, ivy, 
bayes, and whatsoever the season of 
the year afforded to be green,” wrote 
an historian who was making a survey 
of life in early London. “The conduits 
and standards in the streets were like- 





wise garnished; among the which I 
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| read that in the year 1444, by tempest 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


of thunder and lightning, towards the 
morning of Christmas Day, at the 
Leadenhall, in Cornhill, a standard of 
tree, being set up in the midst of the 
pavement, fast in the ground, nailed 
full of holme and ivie, ‘for disport of 
Christmass to the people, was torne up 
and cast downe by the malignant 
spirit (as was thought), and the stones 
of the pavement all were cast into 
divers houses, so that people were sore 
aghast at the great tempest.” 

Notwithstanding the clergy’s deter- 
mination to ruin the people’s pleasure 
in Christmas greens and Christmas 
gaiety, popular fancy continued to con- 
nect certain plants with the celebra- 
tion of the holy season of Christ’s birth. 

Mistletoe, popularly known as “all- 
healer,” dates back to Druid ceremonial. 
Pliny tells how a Druid priest with 
sickle of gold cut mistletoe from the 
sacred oak. The plant was caught in 
a white cloth as it dropped.- Then two 
great white bulls were sacrificed on 
the altar and chants were sung in 
honor of the festival of the winter 
solstice. 

Mistletoe still is regarded by many 
peoples as possessing the supernatural 
quality of curing disease or of warding 
off disaster. 

“Kissing under the mistletoe” is an 
old British custom which is more or 
less shrouded in mystery. In Derby- 
shire mistletoe is fashioned into what 
for generations has been known as the 
“kissing bunch.” Two hoops, placed 
one through the other, are decorated 
with holly, ivy and greens. Apples, 

(Continued on page 471) 

















Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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Libby tells you just what's 
inside the can! 











@ Libby’s fully descriptive labels tell you 
clearly and concisely about the foods in the 
cans. They tell you the quantity, the variety, 
the size and the style of pack. Thus you may 
buy wisely and economically the product 
which best suits your need. 


Leading Home Economists are enthusiastic 
about this helpful service in which Libby 
pioneered. If you’ll examine the labels shown 
here we feel sure you’ll agree they’ve taken 
the guesswork out of canned food buying. 


FREE! TWO HELPFUL LEAFLETS IN 
@ QUANTITIES FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Home Ec. Dept., Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
Please send me your free material as indicated below. 


Facts About Canned Foods, X-34 (....copies) 
The Can and Its Contents, X-33 (....copies) 
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“A LESSON on GELATIN’ 


for each of your students 


This material was prepared by an experienced 
Home Economics teacher expressly for use in 
high school Home Economics classes. It con- 
sists of nine mimeographed sheets, letterhead 
size, punched to fit the standard three-ring note- 


book. 


The Lesson outlines briefly—from the teach- 
er’s point of view—the food value of gelatin 
(both plain and flavored), how to prepare it, 
and includes basic formulas for all types of 


gelatin salads and desserts. 


The Lessons have been used in several thou- 
sand high schools for the past six years and we 
have received many complimentary letters from 


teachers who have found them helpful. 
Use the tear-off. 


EDIBLE GELATIN MANUFACTURERS’ 
RESEARCH SOCIETY 


Edible Gelatin Manufacturers’ Research Society, 
H. B. Sweatt, Secretary, 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without cost or obligation, delivery 
charges prepaid copies of “A Lesson on 
Gelatin.” 
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@ When you make up cottons 
and linens that are Sanforized- 
shrunk, there is no guesswork. 
Cut draperies without shrinkage 
allowances—fit slipcovers like up- 
holstery—tub them as often as 
you please. They will always fit 


per 


fectly. Insist on seeing the 


Sanforized-shrunk label before 
buying cottons and linens for 
your home or school. 


Write for FREE Identification 
Chart and information on School 
exhibit of garments and fabrics 
Sanforized-shrunk. 
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AMERICA'S LIQUIDS 
FASTEST NO IQUE 
SELLING ete 
POLISHING For Teachers! 
CLOTH FULL-SIZED 

For Sale at Grocery and GLAD ane 


10¢ stores from coast 


to coast, 
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alxo samples and | 
literature for pupils... 
sent postpaid for 10¢. 


GLAD RAG PRODUCTS CORP. 
208 WEST 29 STREET 






| Social Arts For Boys 


(Continued from page 435) 


Choosing a Vocation. Seven lessons. 
(1) Personal abilities; (2) vocations of- 
fered; (3) selection; (4) a few ways to 
adapt one’s self. 

On the light of this information and 
for the purpose of finding out the in- 
terests, needs, personal information re- 





garding the pupil and his home, and 
what the pupil thought should’ be 
taught, an information sheet was care- 
fully planned to be filled out by the 
pupil. The information asked for was: 
Name, age, telephone number, address, 
name of parents, occunation, number 
in family, others living in home other 
than the immediate family, what the 
pupil does after school hours, reading 
habits, favorite sports, hobbies, and ac- 
tivities in the home which were checked 
under the following headings: What 
you do, what you would like to do bet- 
ter, and what you are interested in 


| doing. 


The first group taught was made up 
of sixteen boys ranging in age from 
thirteen to fifteen years. In intelligence 
they were below average, average, and 


above average. They represented homes 


| of people on relief, farmers, bankers, 
; merchants, and doctors. The interests 


of this group were as varied as their 
home conditions, thus representing the 
every-day living of a small town. 

In the fall the boys understood that 
there was to be a change in their 
schedule for the second semester and 
that they were to be enrolled in a 
class under the direction of the teacher 
of homemaking. At once they were in- 
terested and curious. They paid several 
visits to the homemaking department 
and asked many questions. In turn they 
were asked questions, their answers be- 
ing used as valuable material for inter- 
est approaches, problems, questions, and 
illustrations for the course which was to 
follow. 


The information sheets which were 


filled out by the students before class 


| taught, 


| did not 


work actually started gave a picture 
of the profound activities of the class, 
which were grouped by the pupils ac- 
cording to the phases with which they 
dealt. From this group the boys planned 
the units they considered should be 
Interest and enthusiasm was 
increased when the boys saw they were 
actually. going to study what they were 
planning. There was only one boy who 
care to take part, as he was 
being forced to come to school until he 
was past the compulsory school age. 
The units suggested were practically 
the same as those planned. There 
were a few changes in the names and 


slight .changes in content. “Manners 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


For All at All Times” was changed to 
“Everyday Manners”; Choosing a Vo- 
cation” became “After High School, 
What Then”, and the others remained 
the same. 

During the entire course, attitude, in- 
terest, and cooperation were good. 
Some work appealed to certain boys 
more than others, but all showed a 
fair degree of interest during the 
course. At the conclusion the group 
was asked for suggestions as to how 
the work could be improved and if any- 
thing taught was not important. They 
suggested that there be more labora- 
tory work, especially in the units on 
foods. They felt the work was impor- 
tant, and that in a few instances the 
Family Spending could have been dis- 
cussed less, thereby devoting more time 
to personal spending. It was asked that 
more time be devoted to forms of social 
usage, and to leisure time activities. 

The references used were: The Boy and 
His Daily Living—Burnham, Redford, 
and Jones; Good Manners—Beth Bailey; 
Everyday Foods—Harris and Lacey; Eti- 
quette—Emily Post; The Home Econom- 
ics Omntbus—Harris and Huston; maga- 
zines such as Hygeta, American Boy, 
American Home, and others. The daily 
and Sunday papers also furnished val- 
uable articles and illustrations. A num- 
ber of bulletins from state universities 
and from Washington were used for 
supplementary reading. 

With slight changes I taught the 
course the following year to boys and 
girls together. The class numbered 
twenty. Their ages ranged from twelve 
to sixteen, and they represented the 
homes of post office clerks, farmers, 
truck drivers, insurance agents, store 
managers, ministers, merchants, car- 
penters, and boarding louse managers. 
The same procedure for planning work 
for this group was followed as used 
before. The names of the units did not 
vary greatly from those previously sug- 
gested. Keen interest was manifested 
throughout the course. From the be 
ginning cooperation was very good, and 
at the end of the course much improve- 
ment had been made. Added to the 
previous reference list were: Practical 
Problems in Home Life—Talbot, Lytle, 
Pearson, and Johnson; Everyday Living 
For Girls—VanDuzer and others; The 
Girl Today and Women Tomorrow 
Hunter. 

The group suggested that more time 
be devoted to care of clothing, prepara- 
tion of foods, care of rooms, buying 
clothing, and buying of articles for the 
home. 

The class work of both groups was 
supplemented by securing exhibit mate- 
rials in clothing from the merchants, 
health displays from a physician, and 
information about marketing and food 
production from grocers. The county 
agent gave a very interesting and in- 
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meat and its 


saving, the 


formative discussion on 
uses, For 
bankers and post office clerks gave ma- 
terial to the students that they might give 
The class activity was 
work, 
school 


methods of 


reports in class. 
provided for in. the laboratory 
reports, field trips, and outside 
contacts. Feeling that the tie-up in 
the work at school and home was im- 
portant, suggestions wcre made that 
students practice at home the activities 
carried on in class which in the class of 
boys alone received more favorable 
comment than in the mixed group. 
Home visits and parent visits provided 

a channel to see if the work was func- 
tioning and if there was a carry-over 
in the home. 

The boys were often 
siastic and original than the girls, which 
made them more enjoyable to teach in 
They were modern in 


more enthu- 


many instances. 
their language and were particularly in- 
terested in questions of everyday social 
customs such as, manners in dating, 
dancing, meeting the public both at 
home and in traveling, spending money 
and especially dress 
the class of 


and time wisely, 
for various occasions. In 
boys alone these questions were dis- 
cussed with greater freedom and more 
originality was shown. In the mixed 
class there were times 
showed that they felt they 
well qualified as the girls to 
The boys, at 


when the boys 
were not so 
Carry on 
their 


certain activities. 


STANDARDIZED AT 7, 500 
UNITS PER POUND! 


cent assay are shown at right 
New Nucoa has long been recog- 
nized for absolute purity and 
wholesomeness, and for high food- 
energy value (3,300 calories per 
pound). Now, with the addition of 
Vitamin A, it becomes of even 
greater value for every home use. 
SEND TODAY FOR IMPORTANT 
FREE BOOKLET containing com- 
plete information about this 
wholesome product. 
NUCOA, 
FOODS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EW NUCOA now contains over 

7,500 units of Vitamin A. To 
assure invariable fortification New 
Nucoa is triple-tested. 
FIRST—New Nucoa is checked 
daily at the factory by means of a 
Hilger Spectrophotometer. 
SECOND— Using the Carr-Price 
test, further checks are obtained 
during manufacture, 
THIRD— Samples are bought in re- 
tail stores by the Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc. and biologically 
assayed. Composite results of a re- 
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NEW NUCO: 


Own suggestions, wore tea towels made 
from sugar sacks as aprons when work- 
ing in the Often they 
appeared to have greater pride in clean- 
liness of self and work inabits than did 
class of boys 


foods laboratory. 


some of the girls. The 
alone did not seem to pay so much at- 
tention as to what other members 
would say when sometl:ing was done 
or said as they did in the mixed class. 
The boys in class alone asked questions 
in regard to personal problems, home, 
and family living and discussed them 
freely; in the mixéd group these were 
often evaded by both and girls. 
The girls in this group were further de- 
than the group of 
both and 
girls were the same in most 
they were thought of in different light; 
often the boys in mixed groups would 
and girls with 
their 


boys 


veloped physically 


boys; the interests of boys 


cases but 


with other 
girls just to try to 
point. They they 
tecting their own sex rather than con- 


side 
other 


boys 
prove 
were 


considered pro- 


sidering the discussion in its real mean- 
ing. 
The 
meet the needs and certainly appeals to 
the interest of the boys. They all liked 
it very much and at the close of school 
their share 


course as planned seems to 


they were anxious to have 
in the exhibit sponsored by the 
trial arts and homemaking departments. 

The that I drawn 


are in line with views of authorities in 


indus- 
have 


conclusions 


Secondary Educa- 
Leta. S. 
worth’s findings in regard to physical 
ado- 


Briggs in 
summarized 


education, 


tion," Hollings- 


growth during the period of 


lescence as follows: 


“At the age of eleven years boys and 


girls are equal in weight and _ stature. 


from 
The 
Then at the 


‘ 
DOYS are 

than 

eleven. 


Previous to that age 
birth 


curves 


slightly lower girls. 
meet at 
age of twelve girls begin to exceed boys 
in both weight and stature Girls 


are typically taller and heavier than 


boys from twelve to fourteen.” 
In regard to mental growth Briggs 
work Brooks?’ 


“Brooks found after giving twenty tests 


refers to the done by 


annually to 172 boys and girls, begin- 
ning in the fourth grade and extending 
through the ninth, ages nine to fifteen, 
that there 
rapid mental growth for children who 
are dull. It is that 
the mental growth curve is closely cor- 
that for growth. 
that 


rapidly 


is normally no compensating 


well established 


related with ohysical 


This 
what 


devel sp some- 
about the 


lat- 


girls 
than 


means 
more be VS 
age of eleven to fourteen, when the 
ter again come to an equality in powers 
to learn . 
Miss 
Teaching 
if the 
ful, courses 


Spafford in Fundamentals in 
Home 


instruction is to be 
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Assay Period 
4 Weeks 





Assay Group: 
Basal Diet plus 





a 90.74 mg. New 
Wi Nucoa per day. 


(Dosage based 





on New Nucoa 
potency, assum- 





ing 7,500 units 
per pound.) Av- 





erage weight in- 
crease: 32.7 gm. 


V4 





ReferenceGroup: 





Basal Diet plus 
0.5 mg. U.S.P. 





Ref. Oil. (3,000 
units Vitamin A 





per gm.) Aver- 
age weight in- 





crease: 28.1 gm. 





Write: NEW 


Control Group: 
Basal diet—no 
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dicate death of 
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THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man's Heart 
Compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 
will solve all the gift-giving problems of the 
busy teacher. You will want one of your own, 
too. Anyone interested in good food, well cooked, 
will welcome a copy of this outstanding Cook 
Book. It is recommended by hundreds of thou- 
sands of daily users. The 3,000 recipes tested in 
a home kitchen are practical and up-to-the-minute. 


White washable cover. Handy index, 
festive red and green jacket. PRICE $2 50 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 

715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











HOLLANDAISE a Delicacy ‘with 


‘ala 


A or sapenyes Hollandaise 
sauce and Dressing. 

nd | sicuy mest onal st Menu Hints 
‘aneosTuna- WUPP riage +) CORP. 
DEPT. B. NORWALK, CONN. ‘ 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 








500 


rom 
cee Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








FASHION ILLUSTRATING 
NEW MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD. 

Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. If you can draw 
lines, you can master this art. 50,000 different 
positions can be composed. 

Excellent Christmas Gift. 


Complete Course in 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. 
Discounts to Schools. FREE LITERATURE. 


M. F. MOSS INSTITUTE, Hartford, Conn. 








ALL 





ABOUT te gaa 
SILK ‘le spin 


the Tale of 


}OLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 


--folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 


STOCKINGS 











200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 439) 


Older boys and girls can make delightful 
historical or literary characters from such 
simple materials as clothespins, tooth- 
picks, sealing wax, wishbones and crepe 
paper or bits of colored silk. Home 
economics classes delight in making gin- 
gerbread men with raisin eyes and red 
sugar trimmings, or amusing little edible 
character dolls from raisins, figs, nuts 
and candied fruits. Old fashioned sugar 
cookies cut according to pattern and trim- 
med with colored icing represent all the 
animals in the zoo. Nursery rhyme char- 
acter cookies, on the other hand, give 
play for unlimited originality both in col- 
or and design. 

Fascinating marionettes can be devel- 
oped from cardboard and crepe paper, a 
few clever daubs of paint and paper ring 
chains for arms and legs. Nobody knows 
what an egg shell may become until he 
begins experimenting with it for Christ- 
mas tree decorations. Last year Miss 
Marya Werten, the well known Polish 
art director and lecturer, taught sophisti- 
cated American adult groups how to 
make amazingly lovely tree ornaments 
from egg shells and colored paper. Con- 
tests were held in Miss Werten’s New 
York classes and prizes given for the 
most original and clever creations. Birds 
of Paradise with long waving tails and 
paper bills, clowns, fairies, jumping 
Jacks, mythical animals and characters 
from old folk life were included among 
the remarkable collection of ornaments. 
Almost any one of the gay objects was 
far more beautiful and vastly more en- 
tertaining than commercial products 
which bring high prices at fashionable 
shops. 

Handmade tree ornaments and correct 
trimming of a Christmas tree have great 
value as a school project. Every child 
and every grade has a part in the work. 
Originality, humor, beauty, technical skill 
all combine to make the undertaking both 
stimulating and educational. Most help- 
ful of all, perhaps, is the fact that the 
making of tree ornaments, however sim- 
ple, teaches the correlation of the work 
of all departments. A knowledge of hi3- 
tory, geography, domestic science, manual 
training, art, literature and social sciences 
all are needed to complete a successful 
Christmas tree experiment. 

A study of the Christmas customs of 
other countries is essential in teaching 
American boys and girls an appreciation 
of simplicity in tree decorations. Follow- 
ing are several accounts of Christmas as 
described at first hand by some of our 
neighbors from other lands. 

“In my native Estonia,” recently said 
an Estonian singer, “we used to have or- 
naments which were simple and effec- 
tive, as well as tempting to the palate. 
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We always had shining red-cheeked win- 


ter apples, gilded nuts and toothsome 
homemade candies. These were made 
from sugar and starch and were wrapped 
in colored papers decorated with bright 
pictures. In the country we made our 
own hand-dipped tapers by immersing a 
thread of lamb’s wool in hot sheep’s fat. 
Of course city people used commercial 
colored candles!” 

“We always began Christmas by taking 
the traditional sauna, or steam bath,” said 
a Finnish girl. “Then we put on our very 
best holiday attire and gathered around 
the festive board. Someone lights the 
scores of candles on the Christmas tree, 
which is trimmed with intricate home- 
made toys of paper or wood, tempting 
gingerbread cookies, gilded walnuts and 
many colorful trifles. By flickering 
candlelight the head of the family reads 
the nativity story. Then, and then only, 
do we begin the holiday meal.” 

Christmas in Germany, home of the 
Weihnachtsbaum, is gayest of all. Lighted 
candles, gilded nuts, red apples and jolly 
raisin-eyed gingerbread men make the 
tree a veritible tree of Paradise to boys 
and girls. 

“In most parts of Germany,” explained 
a business man, “the trimming of the 
Christmas tree is done on the twenty- 
fourth, although in some places people 
usually do it whenever convenient dur- 
ing the days preceding.” The rite of 
trimming the tree generally is performed 
in secret by the heads of the household. 
Nobody else is allowed in the room where 
the tree is kept. Presents are provided 
for each member of the family, including 
the domestics. Grouped under and around 
the tree are bunte Teller, plates filled 
with apples, nuts, pepper cakes and all 
kinds of sweets. At last the great mo- 
ment arrives. The tree is lighted and 
everything is in readiness for the 
Bescherung, or distribution of presents. 
Everybody comes into the room. The 
children clap their hands and gaze with 
wonder and amazement at the dazzling 
tree. After singing Christmas carols, 
which usually include O Tannenbaum and 
Stille Nacht, everybody looks for the 
packages marked with his or her name. 
Then what a gay time follows! The boys 
and girls try out their new toys, the old- 
er folk sing and gossip and everybody 
eats tons of Pfefferkuchen and home- 
made sweets.” 

No consideration of Christmas trees 
would be complete without quoting once 
more from Jacob Riis. ‘When the last 
hallelujah died away,” he writes, after 
describing how his father gathered the 
whole family about him to listen to the 
Christmas story, “the door of the spare 
room was flung wide and there stood the 
Christmas tree, all shining lights, and the 
baby was borne in, wide-eyed, to be the 
first, as was proper; for was not this 
the Child’s birthday? 
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Social Arts for Boys 


(Continued from page 469) 


sections for the adolescent boys of the 
upper high school. This does not mean 
that problems are necessarily different 
for the two groups, but both boys and 
girls of this age are too self-conscious 
to discuss freely their ideals of personal 
living, home and family life, in the pres- 
ence of the opposite sex.” 


After this experiment, I am confident 
it is worth while to teach homemaking 
to boys, but I feel that ninth grade 
boys should be taught alone. The ex- 
periment showed that boys alone are 
not so self-conscious; the disciplining 
is no problem because they do not 
hide their slowness to learn, 
and awkwardness with 


try to 
poor writing, 
giggles, funny questions, and teasing 
as in the case of mixed groups. I will 
continue to teach this course this com- 
ing school year for eighteen weeks to 
ninth grade boys alone, and will con- 
tinue to call it “Social Arts”. 


I do not consider that the experi- 
ment was carried on long enough and 
with enough students to draw definite 
conclusions. I feel that there is need 
for further experimental study. 
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The Story of Christmas Greens 


(Continued from page 466) 


oranges, bright ribbons and tiny dolls 
representing the Virgin, Joseph and the 
baby Jesus, suspended from the 
hoops. A bit of mistletoe then is 
fastened to the bottom of the decora- 
tion. In olden times many curious varia- 
the 
parts of 


are 


under mistletoe 
different 


In one section of the country a youth 


tions of kissing 


existed in England. 
had to pluck off a single berry every 
time he kissed a girl. Once the berries 
were gone, the kissing ceased. 

According to folk 
holly was no less sacred in the British 
The 
of the holly remind peasant people of 
Christ’s 
feel the plant can protect their homes 


some legends 


Isles than mistletoe. red berries 


sacred blood and make them 
from witches and evil powers. 

As long as Christmas greens remain 
shall be 


but gaiety and gladness. In 


in the homes there nothing 


the words 


of the old ballad’ written in “The 
Praise of Christmas” about 1630. 
“When Christmas-tide comes in like a 


bride, 

With holly and ivy clad, 

Twelve days in the year, much mirth 
and good cheer 

In every household is had.” 








A CHRISTMAS TEA? 


OF COURSE you, too, are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE holiday 
TEA, EXHIBIT or PARTY! 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM! You will find below a 
list of ready-made helps that will 
make your Christmas Party a de- 


lightful success—and with such 
little effort. 

Home Economics Teas 50c 
Home Economics Exhibits 50c 
Home Economics Banquets 50c 
20 Clothing Revue Songs 25¢ 
10 Humorous Fashion Revues 50c 
5 Complete Fashion Shows 50c 
3 Dress Revues, in Verse 50c 


FASHION SONGS WITH MUSIC 





Queen Fashion 10c 
Shopping Here and There 10c 
Fashion Ensemble 10c 
Housewives’ Chorus 10c 
We’re Just Looking 10c 
The Suzanne Waltz 10c 
Blonds and Brunettes 10c 
Sew on the Buttons 10c 
Milady’s Styles 10c 
Modern Girls 10c 
What's Wrong With Me? 10¢ 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Classroom Handbook for Teachers and Supple- 





mentary Students’ Folders, Prepared by Lillian 
B. Storms, Nutrition and Research Counsel for 
Gerber’s Products 


Home Economists 


use and value these classroom book- 


lets for their interesting data, scientifically correct and 
unbiased, which illuminate the subject of infant feeding. 
The Handbook for Teachers expertly outlines a study of 


for classroom 


wish to distribute 





Gerber’ 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


Strained Vegetable Soup—Tomatoes—Green 

Beans — Beets — Carrots — Peas — Spinach 

—Apricot and Apple Sauce—Prunes—Cereal 
—Liver Soup with Vegetables. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Infant Nutrition, and presents information of interest 
discussions. 
affords a wise and far-seeing approach to the subject 
with up-to-the-minute facts and point of view. You will 


The Handbook 


Students’ 


it to your classes. 
INFANT NUTRITION MADE MORE 

INTERESTING 

GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

DEPT, 2412, FREMONT, MICH, 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed by 

Fine Foods of Canada, IAd., Tecumseh, Ontario) 

Please send me without cost: 

Handbook on 


(a) Teacher's Infant Nutrition by 


; Lillian B. Storms, VPh.D., containing in 
' formation and suggestions on how to make 
; lessons more interesting 

' (b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to 


supplement classroom discussions, ( ) Please 
state quantity desired 


(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 
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